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PREFACE 


THE present sketch of Homeric Grammar is 
designed as a companion to Attic Grammar, 
and is intended for boys in the higher forms of 
schools (and for others in a corresponding  posi- 
tion) who have a sound knowledge of Attic 
Accidence, and a fair acquaintance with Attic 
Syntax. In accordance with this design, in the 
first place, the arrangement followed is the same 
as that of most school Greek Grammars; and; 
in the second place, only what is either exclu- 
sively or characteristically Epic is given. It is 
hoped that the first condition will make the book 
convenient to use, while the second certainly has 
secured great saving of space. At the same 
time, such an arrangement entails a danger which 
is perhaps more imaginary than real, but which 
a wise teacher will guard his pupils against. 
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Boys look upon Epic Greek as an eccentric 
violation of Attic uniformity in lawless disobedi- 
ence to the rules of ‘‘Greek Grammar”. It is 
only by slow and patient effort that they under- 
stand what is meant by the relative and shifting 
term ‘“‘Greek Grammar”; that Epic, being cen- 
turies older than Attic, naturally does not con- 
form to the rules of the later dialect, but that it 
follows’ surprisingly strict rules of its own. The 
use of Attic Lexicons confirms this initial preju- 
dice. The small Liddell and Scott, excellent for 
its own purpose, is useless for Homer, while even 
the magnificent last edition of the large work, 
starting as it properly does with Attic forms as 
the classical standard, makes it difficult for the 
young scholar to feel sure that Epic is not a 
variety or dialect of Attic, that 7edéouo is not “for” 
ndtov, that Képaooe does not come from xepdvyupt, 
that xkpewow is not lengthened for xpeua, or that 
éorapey is not a “syncopated form” of éoryjKapev. 
Attic Lexicons are, of course, no better adapted 
for preparing a Homer lesson than for a chapter 
of the New Testament. It would be a great 
boon if Seiler’s excellent Wovrterbuch were trans- 
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lated into English, but meanwhile Autenrieth’s 
Flomeric Dictionary, though it certainly has the 
defect of giving too exclusively the author’s ex- 
planations of dubious words, is exceedingly com- 
pact and handy, and its use should be encouraged 
by all teachers. 

With regard to Inflexion, I need not apologise 
for introducing the terms “Thematic” and “‘non- 
Thematic”. Seiler’s Worterbuch (1878) recog- 
nises the distinction, while Mr. Monro, and more 
recently Messrs. King and Cookson, have familiar- 
ised English readers with it. There is certainly 
no difficulty in making boys understand the dif- 
ference. 

I have given a list of some useful books zm 
English, to all of which I am more or less 
indebted. 

- But I have to acknowledge special obligations 
to three writers. First, to Mr. Monro, whose 
Homeric Grammar and other writings mark an 
epoch in Homeric study in England. He has 
not only given us the best results of Continental 
scholarship, but he has fulfilled Milton’s ideal, that 
a student should bring to his reading ‘a spirit 
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and judgment equal or superior”. The materials 
for the Syntax in this sketch were collected, and 
much was written, nearly ten years ago, but it has 
been an incalculable advantage to re-read the 
Iliad and the Odyssey with Mr. Monro’s guid- 
ance. I can only hope that this little book may 
send students to his Homeric Grammar. Secondly, 
I must acknowledge my long-standing obligations 
to Delbriick’s masterly Syntaktische Forschungen. 
And lastly, to a magnum opus, without which | 
could not have compiled this sketch, insignificant 
as it is: I mean Ebeling’s Lexicon Homericum. 
Ebeling has done for Homer all that Schmidt has 
done for Shakspere. 

I have added at the end of the book a Synopsis 
of Homeric constructions, etc., on a scale which 
may seem out of proportion to the rest of the 
book, but a careful study of such a Synopsis will 
shew, I think, how many generations must have 
elapsed before the Greek of Homer could have 
become the Greek of Herodotus, or of the Attic 
writers. 

It only remains for me to record my gratitude 
to my old friend Professor S. H. Butcher, who 
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most kindly read through the proofs and sent 
suggestions; and to two of my Marlborough 
colleagues, Mr. A. C. Champneys, of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, whose opinion I frequently consulted 
on points of Homeric Dialect and Inflexion, and 
Mr. B. Pollock, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
who has read through the second proofs. 


MARLBOROUGH, January, 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 4" 
EPIC DIALECT AND EPIC STYLE. 


§ 1. In considering the language of the Homeric poems, 
we may regard either (1) the Dialect, or (2) the Vocabu- 
lary. The two questions are distinct. 

(1) The dialect is Ionic. But both in inflexion and 
in syntax it differs in so marked and constant a manner 
from the fifth century dialect of Herodotus, that the 
dialect of Homer is spoken of as Old Ionic to distinguish 
it from the New Ionic of Herodotus. The differences 
between the Old and the New Ionic form part of the 
evidence, taken in connexion with the questions of 
Homeric art, religion, geography, politics, and society, 
for the antiquity of the Iliad and the Odyssey. And 
though the Odyssey, and certain books of the Iliad (ix, 
X., Xxiil, xxiv.) may be a generation or so later than the 
rest of the Iliad, yet the two poems belong to one dialect 
and one style. Arguing from the analogy of other 
languages and literatures we must postulate three hundred 
years as the shortest space of time within which the 
Ionic of Homer could become the Ionic of Herodotus. 
The evidence for the existence of the Digamma in 
Ionic (see p. 5), such as it is, tends in the same direc- 
tion. 

| B 
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A certain number of Aecolic forms (¢.g., éyav, dupe, appt, 
genitives in -do -dwv, mioupes), and even Doric (rév, ruvn), 
occur in Homer. The Digamma has often been called 
Aecolic, but without confirmatory evidence (see p. 5). The 
hypothesis that the Homeric dialect was mixed, or, as 
recently suggested by Professor Fick, was originally 
Aeolic “done into” Ionic at the close of the sixth century, 
requires for its support a knowledge of the early Greek 
dialects which we do not, and never can, possess. It is 
possible that these “ Aeolisms” may have been imported 
into Ionic epic poetry from early Aeolian lays: but it is 
more probable that these forms, which are manifestly of 
very ancient date, belonged to the earliest Ionic in com- 
mon with the earliest Aeolic, and still existed in the 
Ionic of Homer. (See Professor Jebb’s summary, /xtro- 
duction to Homer, pp. 136-7, and 143-147, and for fuller 
information, consult Mr. Monro’s two papers in the 
Journal of Philology, yol. ix.; p. 252, and vol. xi, p. 
56.) 

(2) With regard to vocabulary, every reader of Homer 
must be struck with the great variety of stems and in- 
flexions. <A glance at the forms of pronouns (§ 21), and 
of verbal endings (§§ 45, 46), will make this point clear. 
And though recent study of the Homeric language has 
greatly simplified apparent variety, and reduced to rule 
what were regarded as exceptions, still the variety is 
very great. Nor can the reader fail to be struck with the - 
number of fixed epithets which have evidently become 
stereotyped, and have ceased to convey a conscious 
meaning: ¢g., pepotres avOpwrot, avdpav addnotdor, 
pwvuyes imo, dtos tpopBes, nepoetdéa movtov. Such 
expressicns must have been part of the stock-in-trade of 
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early epic poetry. It seems certain that the Homeric 
poet did not speak the language of his poetry for the 
purposes of every-day life, but that he inherited it as 
the conventional phraseology of his craft, drawing, so to 
speak, from an oral thesaurus handed on through many 
generations. The point might be illustrated probably 
from all literatures. Hebrew scholars point out precisely 
similar phenomena in the language of the Psalms and 
the Prophets ; and the same is the case in a very marked 
way with the whole of the earliest English poetry, from 
Beowulf down to the Norman Conquest. 

On the model of fixed conventional forms and phrases 
would doubtless be formed a certain number of incorrect 
imitations, “false archaisms” as they have been called, 
and these have been quoted to discredit the early date 
generally assigned to Homer. Such are rapad@ainor 
(Il. x. 340), an Optative incorrectly modelled on the 
analogy of Subjunctives in -yow: xpateode (Il. x. 156) 
stem «pat- meant for a Dative on the analogy of dyeodu, 
orndecdu, stems dyes and aornbes: epynta bv dpecdu 
(Il. x. 185), where, whatever case dpeodz is meant for, the 
accusative is required. These instances, it is true, may 
tend to confirm the relative lateness of II. x., but a 
“false archaism,” as such, is no proof of a late date, but 
rather of an earlier conventional style according to which 
the poet worked. A “false archaism” might be as easily 
committed in the tenth century, B.C, as in the fifth ; by 
Chaucer as by Chatterton. We now recognize analogy 
as one of the most energetic principles in the formation 
of language ; it must have bcen operative at all periods, 
and the incorrect imitation of-a word or phrase is what 
we should a priori have expected. The wonder is that 
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there are so few “false archaisms” in the Homeric 
poems. | 

Hence we speak of an Epic Style as well as of an 
Epic Dialect. 


LOST SOUNDS. 


§ 2. The Homeric poems show traces of the loss of 
spirants : 


(1) The labial spirant F either alone or in connexion 
with other sounds, ‘F for a still older of, Fp, SF ; 

(2) The palatal spirant 7 or 7; 

(3) The hard dental spirant o. 


THE LABIAL SPIRANT F (DIGAMMA). 


§ 3. The labial spirant Vau had the character of the 
Latin F and the sound of the English zw. From its shape 
it was fancifully called by Greek and Latin grammarians 
double Gamma (diyappa, Siyappos, diyappov, digamma, 
digammos, digammon). It was retained in the historic 
Greek alphabet as a cipher in the form of >” = 6, the 
place in the alphabet held by the Hebrew Vaz and the’ 
Latin F, though with the Latins F = 8. | 

There are two distinct questions with regard to F, 
(1) its existence in the Greek alphabet, (2) its presente 
as a sound in the Homeric poems. 

(1) The existence of F as a written Greek letter, 
which might have been inferred from a comparison of 
Greek words with those of cognate languages, has been 
demonstrated by the evidence of inscriptions. 
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The accompanying instances will explain :— 


Greek words, Inscriptions, Cognate languages, 
(az) Initial F :— 
elKoot. Feixatt, Fixare. vimgati (Skt.), viginti. 
Exaotos. Féxactos. 
é. Fe€. sex, for svex. 
Emros. Feétros. vox. 
€omepos. Feorrapiov. vesper. 
ETOS. Féros. vatsas (Skt.), vetus. — 
idety, otda. Fidecv, Fotda. vedmi (Skt.), video, wiz, 
WISSEN. 


(6) Medial F :— 


Gel. atFet. aevum. 
Ati. LcFé. divus. 
KNEOS. KAEF os. KAvw, Cluo, inclutus. 


F occurs as a written character in many Greek in- 
scriptions, Doric, Boeotian, Phocian, Locrian, Cretan, 
and in many Peloponnesian alphabets (Argos, Corinth, 
and its colony of Corcyra). There is slight evidence 
of its existence in Ionic inscriptions, chiefly on some 
Euboean vases of presumably the eighth century, but 
none of later date. It was long regarded as distinc- 
tively an Aeolian letter (Aeoltca ila litera, Quinti- 
lian, I., vii.), but by the time of Alcaeus it had been 
replaced by 8. The Boeotians retained it in historic 
times. It is found in the Doric dialect of Herac- 
leia in the famous Heracleian tables (end of fourth 
century, B.C.). 

The inscriptions show an early tendency towards the 
disappearance of F, especially in the middle of words. 
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In the Heracleian tables we find Fé€ and Féros side by 
side with &caotos and oixia, 

When F disappeared as a written letter, its place was 
represented by various symbols of similar phonetic 
value, especially by 8 (pronounced v), eg., Laconian 
Bidcty = idetv, Beixats = eixoot, Lesbian Bpodov = 
podov. Later on, when the sound was forgotten, charac- 
ters of similar form were sometimes substituted, ez., 
IX and even T, eg., yotda = oida, and rpayanréor, 
Sractum, cf. pyyvups, originally Fonyvuys, in the lexico- 
grapher Hesychius. 

Sometimes F was represented by the aspirate, ¢.g., 
Eomepos for Féorrepos, vesper, éE for Fé&, opdw for Fopaw, 
vercor, Eng. ward. Sometimes it left no trace, as é1ros 
for Fétros, olxos for Foixos. 

Medial F again was either represented by v, as Aovo, . 
for \0Fw, lavo, dxovw, for axoFw, caveo, or left no trace, as 
Au for AcFi, divus, Boos for BoFos, dovzs. 

Bentley’s view that F had the sound of w is now 
generally adopted. It is confirmed by the fact that the 
Greek grammarians transliterated certain Latin words 
beginning with v, the phonetic equivalent for F, by ov, 
eg., Varro by Ovdppwv, Velia by Ovedia; and that in 
late Greek odd, ovai represent vah, vae. (Cf od, Aesch. 
Pers. 115.) | 

(2) There is no evidence that F ever existed as a 
written character in any text of the Homeric poems. 
Its presence as a sound in Homer is inferred from two 
facts. Certain words which, as we know from inscrip- 
tions and from cognate languages, must have once had 
F (a) explain hiatus, (4) warrant position, ze, lengthen 
a preceding short vowel. 
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The following words, showing clear traces of F, are of 
the most frequent occurence :— 


ava&. E7ros, eltrety. 
avidva, dus, os (oF). Eros. 

dotu. tax, iayn, 7Y7. 
elxw, EotKa, elxeXos. | "Tos. 

elAw EXoat EdANV, GNO@vat, ANS. 

Exwr, Exntt, Exndos. laos. 

Evvupst, elt, eo Ons. is, is, idua, om 
éo, ol, &, ds (oF). olKos. 

Eom Epos. olvos. 


” w 
. Epryov, épde. 


(a) Hiatus explained :— 


4 Tot 6 ry’ ov capa A oldev (Od. xvii. 154). 
xaplevra dé A eluata A éace (Il. v. 905). 


ey DdaTe uxpe@ Ban peyana A tayxovta (Od. ix. a 
ov 5é AdEeo THO’ evi A oiKw (Od. xx. 598). 7 


(6) Position made :— 


7) 8€ weya A idyouca aro A €0 KaBBanre vidr (Il. v. 343). 
Kal piv dpetBopevos Erea mrepoevta tpoonvoa (Il. i. 
201, and passim). 


The cases in which hiatus is explained are far more 
numerous than those in which position is made, a cir- 
cumstance which to some extent measures the conso- 
nantal strength of F. 

But here occurs a difficulty. In Homer, these words 
do not uniformly either warrant hiatus, or make posi- 
tion, 2Z., 
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yépwv 8° (00s Kiev olxov (Il. xxiv. 171). 
ds dpa hwvncao’ érea wrepoevra (passiin). 


ypuvaotd TE eo Onros Te (Od. i. 165). 


The positive cases (where F is operative) are 3354 as 
" against 617 negative cases, according to the careful cal- 
culation of Professor Hartel (/Yomerische Studien), 2.é., 
a proportion of about 54: I. 


(3) There are several hypotheses which endeavour to 
account for this inconstancy of usage, but none 
appears to explain all the facts with the adequacy of 
a complete theory. The five principal hypotheses are 
as follows :— 


(a) Bentley held that in all the negative instances the 
text is corrupt. He therefore set about emending them 
and restored F in print. And undoubtedly in the ma- 
jority of instances emendation is possible, in very many 
cases easy and natural emendation, ¢g., in the first nega- 
tive instance above, for «iev otxov, Bekker, who accepted 
Bentley’s hypothesis, reads «ie Foixov. Sometimes 
simple transposition is sufficient, ¢.g., Il. viii. 526, read 
EXtropat evyopevos for eXyopat éXmcpuevos (as Monro) ; by 
change of words, Od. iv. 649, adTos éywr for autos éxov 
(Merry retains éxwv); Il. iii. 173, Oavaros adéev for 
Oavatos pou adeciv, retained by Monro. In many cases the 
removal of little particles like 8’, p’, which may easily have 
crept in to disguise the loss of F will set matters right, 
e.g., Od. xi. QI (xiii. 380), wdvras pév p’ EXrret, omit p’; II. 
xx. 186, yadrerds S€ o° EoA7ra, read yadrera@s oe EoArTa. 
Bekker’s text is corrected and printed according to 
Bentley’s hypothesis, which is defended by Cobet, one of 
the most critical of scholars. But it is generally con- 
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sidered that there is a considerable residuum of passages 
in which F can only be restored by too drastic emen- 
dation. 

(6) The hypothesis of alternative forms. It is sug-. 
gested that just as there were two forms ¢pacaro and 
dpdccaro, drws and Gives, words and modus, cus and 
ds, so, as the use of F was gradually dying out, the 
Homeric poet had the choice of such alternative forms 
as Foixos and olxos, Feros and €é7ros, etc. We should 
thus have to assume an alternative form in every nega- 
tive instance, a conclusion somewhat too great for the 
premisses. Mr. Monro takes five of the commonest 
words, ava€, Epryov, ety, olda, olxos, and shows that the 
positive instances, where they occur, stand to, the negative 
instances as 14: 1. This hypothesis fails to account for 
the marked preference for the digammated form. 

(c) The F was confined to certain archaic traditional 
phrases. This hypothesis completely breaks down 
under examination. Two reasons among others are 
conclusive: (1) The F occurs in many words and phrases 
which are neither archaic, nor of stereotyped recur- 
rence, ¢g., lov, violet, dpves, lambs, itén, withy ; (2) some 
of the most striking negative instances occur in con- 
ventional and recurrent phrases, é¢p’ ¢i69, dbp eizra, 
Ouudv éxaorov, wept S epya rétuKto, ws apa dwvycad 
émea WrepoevTa. 

(2) The view urged by Curtius (Principles of Etymo- 
logy, Bk. iii.), that the influence of F was traditionally 
observed after the loss of the sound, just as certain 
French words beginning with % warrant hiatus (eg., the 
opening line of Voltaire’s Henriade, “Je chante le 
héros qui regna sur la France”). But assuming this to 
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hold good of hiatus in all cases, this hypothesis fails to 
explain the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

(e) The recent hypothesis of Professor Hartel (/o- 
meresche Studien) that F in Homer is neither a full 
consonant nor a full vowel, a sound, for instance, not 
like w in wise, but like w in quick. He suggests that 
F as a consonant could warrant both hiatus and position, 
and, as a vowel, was compatible both with elision and . 
the continuance of the short vowel. 


°F FOR AN OLDER of. 


§ 4. The chief instances are :— 
€o, ol, &, ds (possessive), éos. 
avdavo, dus, 780s. 
ee a 
éo, etc., warrants hiatus in over 600 cases, and makes 
position in 136 (eg., dd é0, Ta & Epya, watépt @, MpoTi 
of), o& ot, od Bev, ds Ké of (not oby ol, ody Eev, ds Kev OL). 
The process of change presumably would thus, of é€, 
‘FeE (cf, English what, originally spelt /zwat), é&, the 
aspirate representing lost o, and F finally leaving no 
trace. 
For the original sound of compare English swallow, 
swell, etc. 


Fp. 


§ 5. Some words beginning with 6, eg., pyyvupt, pita, 
paxos, always act like a double consonant in making 
position, in others, the influence is fluctuating, ¢.g., puvos, 
pita, peEw (e.g., éppeFa and épcEa). These probably began 
with an initial F, eg.,F p prryvous, Frango, break, pita, Aeol. 
BSpicda, Germ. wurzel. 
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OF. 


§ 6. 6 appears to stand for df in two groups of words :— 
(1) Sv, Snpov, dnOa, eg., 

ovTe para Sy (Il. i. 416) ; 

ovd' ap étt Snv (Il. viii. 126). 
(2) Séos, Seuvos, Setros, &etoa, Siov, ¢.g., 

npeis 5€ Seicavtes (Od. ix. 236). 


For énv, cf. Doric doav, Latin div. The group Sdéos is 
more difficult of discussion. 

For further information on the Digamma, consult 
Curtius’ Principles of Greek Etymology, Bk. iii. ; Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, §§ 388-405 ; King and Cookson, 
chap. viii. 


J or YF. : 
The palatal spirant 7, the Sanskrit and English y. 


§ 7. A lost initial y is traced chiefly in two words—the 
adverb ws and the middle verb fear. For as, cf Beds 
as (Il. xi. 58, and elsewhere), dpvi0és ds, etc. The nega- 
tive instances are nearly as numerous as the positive. 
For iewat, cf. oixade teuévov (Il. ii. 154), atyu tepevy 
(Il. xx. 399). It is matter of dispute, however, whether 
y or v is lost in tne. 


2. 


§ 8. In a few more or less doubtful cases, the loss of an 
initial o is traceable. Thus hiatus occurs occasionally 
before An, sz/va (Il. xiii. 18), drvos, somnus, sopor (Od. 
xx. 52), and several times before éds, suus (e,g., Od. ii. 
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247). In the two latter, however, of has been lost, 
cf. Skt. svapnas = imvos, and Lat. suus, 2.€., sovos = éos. 
Loss of o is also indicated in émt-dApevos, salio, apdi- 
anros, sal, dudi-errov, ‘sequor, Kataicyeral, éyw = oicéyo, 
ouvexés, 1... cuv-ceyes, suvooexes (Od. ix. 74), and zra- 
péxn, 4.¢., wap(a)-céxn (Od. xix. 113), BédrAts éeyereuxeés, 
2.¢., cecetreuxes (II. i. 51). 


CHAPTER I. 
METRE AND PROSODY. 
DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


§ 9. The Homeric hexameter is distinguished from the 
Latin by its much greater rapidity. This is due to the 
preponderance of dactyls over spondees in the former. 
Lines with five dactyls are far commoner in Homer | 
than in Vergil. Hence, on the one hand, the rush of the 
Homeric and the solemnity of the Vergilian rhythm. 
On the other hand, lines with a spondee in the fifth 
place are commoner in Homer than in Vergil. Some 
are considered capable of correction, ¢g., noa Stay for 
n@ diay, in Od. ix. 306. Some lines in Homer are 
wholly spondaic (oAocmdvdeoe orixot), 6g., 


ta 8° év Meconvn EvpBrAntny adrnnrouv (Od. xxi. 15).. 
Other instances occur (Il. xi. 130, Od. xv. 334, xxiii, 351). 
With them we may compare Ennius’ 

Olli respondet rex Albai longai, 


an example not followed by his Latin successors. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


§ 10. 1. Caesura (ropn, cutting), is the division of a foot 
between two words ; eg.— 


Grp.) yo | ewerre | sisaes | sane | ds pada | wodAd | 
Caesura naturally causes a slight break or pause in pro- 
nunciation. 


2. Diaeresis (Stalpeoss, division), as a metrical term, 
means the pause caused by the end of a foot coinciding 
with the end of a word. When this pause occurs at the 
end of the fourth foot it is called the Bucolic Diaerests, 
because it is a favourite rhythm with the Bucolic poets ; 
e.g., Moschus, Theocritus (the first 27 lines of the first 
idyll of Theocritus have it). 


3. Apocope (amoxotrn, chopping off), is the cutting off 
of a short final syllable, accompanied frequently with 
assimilation of the consonant left to the following con- 
sonant ; ¢g., du qediov for ava mediov (vy being labialised 
because of the 7 with which it is brought into contact). 
Apocope is common with avd, xatd, wapd ; ¢g., Kak Ke- 
paris (xara Keparys), wap Svvapw (apa Sivauw). So 
apPRativw, cdBBare (kata Bare) xddArXctre, UBBadXew (U0). 

4. Ictus is the regular rhythmical stress of voice on 
the first syllable of dactyl or spondee, —' ~-, —’ —, 
as opposed to the abatement of voice on the other 
syllables. This stress is generally known as Arsts 
(dpows, raising) as opposed to Thesis (Oéots, dropping or 
lowering). But see footnote.! 


1 Arsis and Thesis in this sense are terms so familiar that they are 
retained here. But we should remember that we use them in the Roman 
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5. Elision (ExOrupis, rubbing or squeezing out), is _ 
loss of a vowel Jefore another vowel ; ¢.g.— 

mora S(e) 6 y(e) ev wrévTw. 

6. Prodelision is the loss of a short vowel after a pre- 
_ceding long vowel or diphthong; eg., wy °& for pun é€. 
Somewhat similar is the freedom with which the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists wrote Jas for alas, ’mong for among, 
*moyance for annoyance, etc. 


7, Hiatus is the gap produced by non-elision ; ¢g.— 
dvdpd pot A éwere Movoa todvrporov x.t.d. 


8. Synizesis (cuvitnors, settlement, collapse), is the slur- 
ring of two vowels into one sound; e4g., Oeds, Oeov 
(monosyllables), 4% od (monosyllable). Slurring is very 
common in the English poets, as whe’r for whether ; 
power, jewel, prowess (monosyllables) in Shakespeare ; 
glory and shame, héllow abyss, in Milton, etc. 


CAESURA, ETC., IN HOMER. 


§ 11. 1. The strong, or masculine, caesura is the cutting 
after the first (long) syllable of dactyl or spondee ; e.g.— 


paver Eeude, ead.) uyir Anid'Sew Ayu Mos 
This is the roun rrevOnutpepns, ze. after five half feet (or 
two feet and a half), occurring in the third foot. When 
the strong caesura occurs in the fourth foot, it is called 
the roun epOnptpepns (after seven half feet), 


&vO" dAAo pev | wavres Gojoe | Pvyov | aimiv dA\eOpov. 
sense, which has supplanted the Greek sense. With the Greeks, @éc:s, or 


downward beat of foot or hand, marked the ictus, while the &pois, or 
upward motion, was accompanied by the lowering of the voice. 
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It generally follows, as in this instance, the weak caesura 
in the third foot. 

The weak, or feminine, caesura comes after the first 
short syllable (z.¢., after a trochee — ~), in the third foot: 


dydpa pow | ewere | Motor | roldtrpamov | Ss pdAa moAAd. 


It is known as the roun xara tpitoy tpoxaiov, caesura 
after the third trochee. 

This is the favourite Homeric rhythm. Such familiar 
endings as ed yAavewris “AOnvn, Kadruwo Sia Ocawv, 
may remind one of the fact. 

The weak caesura in the fourth foot (e.g., Il. xxiii. 760) 
is very rare. ) 

The following rhythms are either not tolerated or 
rare :— 

(a) Diaeresis with a stop at end of third foot is not 
tolerated :— 
Anrots Kai Avds éxyovos: ws Baorje xodwbeis. 
This makes two verses or two half-verses, not 
one. . 3 
(8) Feminine caesura in the fourth foot is rare, and 
unrhythmical :— 


adyxt pad’, as Gre tis TE yorasnis | Fug (Il. xxiii. 760). - 


BUCOLIC DIAERESIS. 


2. Bucolic Dtaeresis is common, especially in the 
Odyssey. It occurs seven times in the first ten lines of 
the Odyssey. Such familiar endings as Stos ’AysArreus, 
mavtas ’Ayaiouvs, PoiBos *AmoAXwv, Totct 8’ dvéorn, May 
remind one how common it is. 
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SYNIZESIS. 


3. The syllables ea, eat, 0, cot, ew, so, are slurred into 
monosyllables ; e¢.— 


f™ ww fe! 
IInrnradéw *AyilrAjos. 


ae 
gence. see 
ef fi 
9 4 Bafa: ot 


be > / < > 9 N > | arate 
Other instances are 7 ov« dies ; On ad, émet ov. 'A 8 


ee ; 5 

bai r “* 
Bs get j 
‘ Rha 
PS. <' . 

, 

a * 

Satay 


ELISION. 


4. (1) ¢ in dative singular and in dative plural 
forms in -eot, -aot, -vot is rarely elided. But 
t of the dative plural, Ist and 2nd declen- 
sion, and -oo. of the 3rd declension is often 
elided. 


(2) vin tt, avi, wepi is not elided, nor in 67 ; where 
67’ is read, the word is probably 6 re. 


(3) o in o, To, wpo are not elided. The genitive 
endings in -oo, -evo, -ao, though generally 
stated to be incapable of elision, are, as Mr. 
Platt has recently shown in the CJassical 
Review (vol. ii., p. 99, etc.), sometimes elided. 
Elision of the genitive in -oo is probably in- 
admissible. 


(4) The diphthong a: in the person endings 
-pat, -Gal, -Tat, -vtat, -cBat, is often elided. 
Also sometimes the pronouns poi, oof (and 
TOL ). 

Cc 
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HIATUS. 


5. Hiatus is very frequent. Apart from the question of 
lost letters, the two chief rules are as follows. Hiatus 
occurs :— 


(1) After a long vowel or diphthong in arsts (ictus), 
the vowel or diphthong remaining long :— 


GAN ovk | *Arpet Sn A’ Ayapépuvove | jvdave | duu (II. i. 24). 
ot pev | ducoped 'voU A‘ Yrepiiovos, ot 8° dvdvros (Od. i. 24). 


(2) After a long vowel or diphthong in thests, the 
vowel or diphthong tin thts case being shortened :— 


tAdyXOn A eet Tpoilns teplov wrodf|ebpov ezepoe (Od. i. 2). 
aidetcOar 6° tepya Kat dyad d€xOar A drowa (Il. i. 23). 


Obs. In a few cases the vowel or diphthong remains long 


in thesis; e.g., Il. i. 39, SpurOed, ef wore, x.r.A. But a pause 
occurs after SpuvGed. 


Hiatus also occurs 
(a) after caesura, especially after the feminine 
caesura in the third foot; eg.— 


Kal p akéovca cab foro A direyvdpapaca gidov «yp (II. i. 569). 

(8) before Bucolic diaeresis, 
Beive in|’, 7) kau | por vewelojeae A |Orre xev | etrw ; (Od. i. 158). 
Oés. Bucolic diaeresis is commoner in the Odyssey than 
in the Iliad in the proportion of 2:1. Books xxiii. 


and xxiv. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey 
(Monro, § 382, z.). 
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(y) after 1, v, and o, ze. after vowels which resist 
elision; ¢,¢.— 
éyyei dévdevre (II. v. 50). 
tis 8€ ov écor (II. vi. 123). 
mpo 600 éyévorro (II. iv. 382). 
Obs. It will thus be seen that a break or pause is fre- 
quently the justification of hiatus. 


POSITION. 


§ 12. As a rule, any two consonants (or a double conso- 
nant) lengthen a short vowel, whether they come in the 
same word or a succeeding word : 


TOE Gpoow exwv apdypepéea te Papérpny (Il. i. 45). 

todXas 8° ipOipous Yuyas “Awdt mpoiayper (II. i. 3). 
Exceptions (ze, shortening) occur before wp and tp 
less frequently before xp, yp, Op, WA, KN; b.g.— 


kat twa Tpwiddwy (II. xviii. 122). 
ayy viv, pH tis pe mpocavddrw (Od. xv. 440). 


But these exceptions occur mostly (1) after diaeresis, as 
in the first instance above, or (2) from metrical neces- 
sity, z¢. with words which could not otherwise be 
brought into the line, such as "Adpodity (Il. v. 370), 
"Apdirpveovos (Il. v. 392), Hpiapuidns (“Extopa Tptapidny 
(Il. xiii. 316), KAvra:uvnorpy (Od. iii. 266), and other 
words not proper names; ¢g., mpoonvda, TeTpaxuKAos, 
tpametva, ad\A0Opoos, and others. 

The cases of a vowel remaining short before ¢ in 
ZaxvvOos (Il. i. 634) and Zerea (Il. ii. 824) ; also before 
ox in Sxapavopos (Il. v. 36) and cxerapvov (Od. v. 237) 
may be due to a different reason. It is probable, as 
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Professor Seymour suggests, that there were older alter- 
native forms ; cf Saguntum with Zax«uvbos, cidvapyat with 
oKLOVAapLaL (Seymour. Pp. 91). 

The short syllable dvSpornra (Aurode’ dvSporira Kab 
ABnv, Il. xvi. 857, and elsewhere), is explained if for 
avdporns we read ddpdtns, from dédpos, as Ebeling v. 
adporns. 

Exceptions are commoner in the Odyssey and Books 
xxiii, and xxiv. of the Iliad than elsewhere. They 
increase in Hesiod and in the Homeric hymns (Monro, 
HZ. G., p. 370, 7.). 

Diphthongs can be shortened in Homer as in Jambics 
before a vowel following it in the same word; eg., éu- 
matos (Od. xx. 379), Tolos ee olds eoot (Od. vii. 312). 


LENGTHENING OF SHORT VOWELS. 


§ 13. Short vowels are often lengthened in Homer. In 
the great majority of cases a plausible reason can be 
assigned ; in a residuum of instances we must at present 
be content to note the mere fact. The following are 
the chief reasons :— 


1. Loss of a letter, ¢g., F, 7 (or y), a, oF, ‘F, Fo. 

2. Lengthening before 2, w, v, a; also before 6 and 
p (for which see §§ 5, 6). 

3. Arsis or ictus falling on the short vowel, often 
combined with some other influence. 


For 1 see § 3 and following. 
2. A short vowel is sometimes lengthened before 


r, #, vy, o, also before 6 and p. The practice is variable, 
but short vowels are lengthened before 
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YX in Alccopas, Ajyw, Ais, AOdos, and other words, 
but not before Avxwos, Ad€yos, Aelarw, words 
which are of frequent occurrence. 

pp in péyas, péyapov, potpa, padaxds, perjin, and 
others, but not before pdyopar, pévos, wédas, 
paxap, 1000s. 

vy in védos, voros, vidas, veupy, once only before vnis 
(Il. xiii. 472), but not before véxus, voos, véue- 
ots, and others. 


Obs. Mr. Monro, from whom (ZZ G., § 371) the above words 
are selected, observes that the lengthening is almost wholly 
confined either (1) to syllables in arsis (ictus), ToAAG Auoopevy 
(Il. v. 358), wuxva puryadeny (Od. xiv. 438) being rare exceptions ; 
(2) to combination of preposition with case, ¢.g., xara poipay, 
éyl peydpw ; and (3) conventional phrases, ds ré Ais (I]. xi. 239), 
eldds TE péyeBos re, etc. These facts lead him to compare this 
lengthening with the corresponding lengthening after the 
augment, or in composition, e.g., éAAicoero, Eupope, droppizte, 
dydvvupos. The most probable hypothesis is that these words 
originally began with two consonants. This can be proved in 
some cases, cf 4, and p, (§§ 5, 6), but not in the majority. 

3. Lengthening in arsis (ictus), eg., Xepaiv vm’ ’Ap- 
yelov POipevos év tratpids yain (Il. viii. 359). The causes 
which combine with ictus are 

(2) Lengthening before 2, pu, 7, o, etc., as above. 
(6) A pause in the sense; e.g.— 

elar axovortés: 6 8° “Ayauwv voorovy dedev (Od. i. 326.) 

(c) The natural tendency to avoid a succession of 
short syllables in such words as a0dvaros, 
arrovéovro, Ouyarépa, hence dOdvatos, drrovéovro, 


Ouryarépa. 
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NoTe.—Certain letters demand special notice: 


(a2) din aiddov d¢w. The ¢ may have been pronounced 
rh; of. Sdrdw from stem codds, “Iaxyos from idxw. 


(4) «in certain abstract nouns is long; ¢.g.— 


bmeporXinor. (Il. i, 205), dripiyor (Od. xiii. 142), 
kaxoepyins (Od xxii. 374), dxopuorin (Od. xxi. 284). 
The fact is yet unexplained. iin apf is probably 
due to piv being a contracted comparative. 


(c) The final vowel of the Vocative is often long; ¢.g., 
Pir€ xdolyvire Odvérov (Il. iv. 155), & vie Ieredo (II. 
iv. 338), Spco @ert ravirremde (II. xvili. 385). 

The explanation may be due to a pause in pro- 
nouncing the Vocative. It is possible, however, that 
the text should be emended by substituting the 
nominative (see Monro, 7. G., 164). 

For ide in pide xaciyvyre (Il. iv. 155), see Mr. 
Leaf’s suggestion, ad Joc. 


(6) Final « of the Dative Singular and a of the 
Neuter Plural are sometimes lengthened ; eg.— 


airod wap vyi re pévew (Od. ix. 194). 
roppupea. xabvrep) (Od. x. 353). 


éret is lengthened six times in the Odyssey. For other 
instances see Od. x. 520, xi. 28; II]. ii. 116, 
Alavri 8 pddtcra, "Odvoo7ni 5¢ padiota, Ad didos 
recur. 

It is quite posssible that final ¢ of the dative, which 
it must be remembered is rarely subject to elision, and 
corresponds to the Latin i, was originally long; a 
of the neuter plural in Latin was also originally long 
(see Wordsworth, Fragments, p. 569). 
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DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


§ 14. Some vowels which in later Greek are regularly 
short are long in Homer, ¢.g., xaXos, loos, papos ; others are 
variable, eg., iepds, DSwp, lopev, "AmdrXrwv, but A (in arsis, 
Il, i.14). The correct explanation is clearly, as Professor 
Seymour points out, that these vowels were originally 
long, and in Homer were in the course of becoming 
short. The most striking instance is that quoted by Luci- 
lius, Fv. ix. 2 (iv.), "Apes “Apes, Graect ut faciunt (see II. v. 
31). Early Latin prosody presents precisely the same 
phenomenon (see Wordsworth’s Fragments, p. 569, etc.). 

The tof verbs in -cw and of comparatives in -rwy, and 
the v of verbs in -vw is variable. 


ALTERNATIVE FORMS. 


§ 15. (a) A short vowel alternates with a long 
vowel; 2g., nuéwov nuciwv, Baléns Badeins, evs ns veos 
ynos, TeAéw TeArciw, Ayayat ayalopal, oTéwpev oTHOLEV 
(Metathesis of Quantity, see pp. 47 and 48, Ods. 2). So 
 "Arpeidao ' Atpeibew. 

(8) A single consonant alternates with a double con- 
sonant ; ¢.2., da05 daaos, pécos péaoos, Oduaers ’Oduacers, 
Ott Srrt, draws Ommws, Swevar eupevat, dpdcato dpdo- 
caro, etc., etc. 

The initial consonant is often doubled with the 
augment or in composition ; ¢g., é\Adccero, dppnktos, 
éddeccev. In these last cases a vowel has probably been 
lost, e.g., €5Fetcev, aFpneros (see § 13). 
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§ 16. SPECIMEN OF SCANNING, ODYSSEY I. I-9. 


“Avipd pot A évvere, Mota zrodvtporoy, | ds pdAa ToAAd 

twrayxXOy, A eet Tpoins iepov wrodicOpov erepce * 

moda. 8° 6 y' ev wrévTw rdbev ddyea A | dv Kara Oupdy, 

apvipevos Hv Te puxnv Kat | voorov éraipwy 

GAN’ ot8’ Hs erdpous éppicato, A | iéwerds zrep 

aitav yap oerépyow atacbadinow sArovro, 

vytiol, ot Kata, Bods “Ymepiovos “Hediovo 

noOov> avrap 6 Toicw adetrero | vooripov jap: 

tov dudbev ye, Jed, Otyarep Ards, | cir? Kal A Hpiv. 

1. 1. dvdpd pot; line 2, rAdy64, ciré cat, diphthong and 
long vowel in thesis shortened with hiatus. Line 24 
gives an instance of vowel continuing long in arsis, 
Sucopevov “Yzepiovos. 

1. 1. woAtrporov, position before mute and liquid. 

1. 3. dAyea. ov, hiatus, but not position, before ov (‘F lost). | 

1. 4. dpvupevis jv, lengthening by ictus (arsis) combined 
with letter lost in 7v (see line 3). 

l. 5. éppvoaro iguevos, hiatus warranted before (F)uépevos. 

l. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9. Bucolic Diaeresis. 

For caesura, see § 11. 

N.B.—, denotes Hiatus. 


N.B. 


Nom. 


Gen. Sing. 


Gen. Plur. 


Dat. Plur. 


CHAPTER III. 
INFLEXION. 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


Only Epic peculiarities are given. — 
§ 17. Ferst Declension. 


-@ (for ns) in some nouns: 
eg. iwmota, vepednyepera, untiera (cf. Lat. 
poeta). 

-ao, less commonly -éw, -w (by contraction) : 

e.g.,’Aidao, ’Atpeidao, 

"Atdew, ’Atpeidew. 

evpperio (for few), Bopéw (for éew). 

-awy, -ewy and the contracted form -op, eg., 
KALoLawp, 

macéwv (Synizesis), suyéovr. 

KNLTLOV, SKALOD. 

-not(v) and -ns (also -ass as in Attic) : 

e.£., aUTHCL, KALoinoL. 

KOUPNS, TETPNS. 

Geais, racats. 


Oés. & is retained in Oed (goddess), Oedv, Oeas, Oeats. Also in 
some proper names, Navorxda, dv, “Petia, as, “Eppetas, Aivetas. 


Norte 1.—Masc. nominatives in -@ are conventional titles of gods or 
heroes, except @uvdora. They therefore probably belong to the tradi- 
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tional Epic style. For the formation see Delbriick’s conjecture in King 
and Cookson, p. 321 and p. 333. Mr. Monro suggests that they were 
originally vocatives, 


Note 2.—Dat, pl. in -ys (and -o1s, 2nddeclens.). The loss of ¢ is often 
due to elision, ¢.g., cote’ érdpoiowy. 


' § 18. Second Declension. 


Gen. Sing. -ovo and -ov (as in Attic): 
e.g., avroppoou 'Mxeavoio. 
neALOLO, OL yopévoto, AaYTpoLo. 
But, N.B., in some cases, the true-ending appears to 
be -o0, and we should write ‘IAéoo (in Il. xv. 66, 
xxi. 104), 60 (for oov) (II. ii. 325, and Od. i. 70). 
The metre often requires -oo as with ‘IXtoo above. 


§ 19. Third Declension. 


Gen. Sing. 
Nouns in -ts make -vos, and -nos. 
(qroXts) toALos and qoAnos. 
Nouns in -us (vos and) -eos. 
(aroXUs) TroXEos. 
Nouns in -eus: -0s, ews. 
| BacirAjos, OSvaajos ‘Oduccéws, and once 
*OSuceis (Od. xxiv. 398), Tudéos. 
ynis makes ynos and less commonly veos. 
A few Nouns in -os form Gen. Sing. in -eus (for ¢-os), 
e.g., Oapoevs, Oépeus. 
Dat. Sing. 
Nouns in -ts make -ei, -n1, ¢. 
—— (wrddus, modes) wrdAeL; WOANL, TENA. 
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Nouns in -us -ve (Diphthongal). 
wrnOvi, verve. 
Dat. Plur. 
Nouns in -ou(v) and -eoor(v), both often in same word. 
avopa-at and avdp-ecat, Bov-ci and Bo-eaocn, 
moot (or moat) and mobé-ecct. 


N.B.—(from érros) émréeoot, Erect, Erect. 
(from démas) Serdecot, déracat, déract. 
(from qodvs) Tod€éou, TroAéooe. 
(once) moAéecot. 
(from mroAcs) moAtecct. 


Gen. and Dat. Dual of 2nd and 3rd Decl. ends in -oui, 
cf. trou, Trodotuv. 


Nouns in -eg and -us with Accus. Sing. in -» often 
form Accus. Pl. in -ts, -ds (for -is, -vvs), 
eg., dus, Spits, ads (and cvas), Bods (and 
Boas). odAts makes troduas and woArnas. 

Accus. Plur. Some stems in -ees and -as drop a vowel 
before another vowel (Hyphaeresis) ; 
eg., kréa (for Kxré-ea), So ducknéa, 
ynréa, Oeovdea, yépa, Serra, xépa, xpéa. 


§ 20. Heteroclites, ze, forms from different stems: 


’Aidns, Gen. ’Aidao and “Aidos, Dat. "Ards. 

adrxn, Dat. drt qemov8es, in this fixed phrase only. 

"Apns, Acc.” Apna and "Apny, Gen. “Apnos and “Apeos, 
Voc. "Apes. _ 

yOvu, youvos, youvi, yobva, etc., as well as youvaros, 
etc. i 

dimruyos, Acc, dimruya. 
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ioxn, Acc. taxa, 

xapn, Gen. Kapyatos, KapnTos, Kpdatos, KpaTes. 

vopivn, Dat. topine. 

uvlos is formed from three stems—(1) vio-, (2) vi-, (3) 
viv- ; eg., (1) vies (Nom.), viod, etc., (2) ul-os 
(Gen.), vl-t, ul-es, etc. (3) vleos (Gen.), vlé-c, 
vié-es, etc. 

Neuter stems often have alternative forms in -at, as 
youu, Sopu, bdwp in Attic. Thus décpara (Seopos), 
mpocwTata (rpdowrrov), weipata (Tetpap). 


Obs. Locative forms occur ; ¢.g., otxo. af home, yapai on the 
ground (domi, humi). For forms in qu and Oey, see § 63. 


§ 21. PRONOUNS. 


Personal Pronouns. 


N.B.—The forms enclosed in brackets are Attic forms 
which do not occur in Homer. 


1st Person. 
Sing. Nom. éyav, éyo 
Acc. épé, pe 
Gen. éeto, éuéo, eed, pev 
 éuébev [énod, pod] 
Dat. épot, pot 
Dual Ne Bie 15 
VOL, VO 
Acc, 


Gen. \ vw [ver | 
Dat. : 


I[nflexton. 


Plur. Nom. dppes, pels 
Acc. appe, judas [nas] 
Gen. npetwv, nuéwv [jpov] 
Dat. duut(v), juiv, Hui al. Auiv 
2nd Person. 
Sing. Nom. tvuvn, ov 
Acc. o€ 
Gen. ceio, cé0, ced 
aébev, Teot0 [cov] 
Dat. col, roi, Tety 


Dual Nom. is ; 
es ogi odo 


tae ogaun [oder] 
Plur. Nom. dppes, pels 
Acc. dupe, tueas [dpas]. 
Gen. vpewv, tuéwr [ipo] 
Dat. dppi(v) duty [Spiv or Spiv] 
3rd Person. 
Sing. Nom. 
Acc.  €€, & pv 
Gen. elo, €0, ed [od] 
&Jev 


Dual a 


Plur. Nom. [odgeis, odéa] 
Acc. ode, odéas, odas 
Gen. cdewr, chéwv, chav 


Dat. odioi[v] ofi[v] [N. odéa] 
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§ 22. Possesstve Pronouns. 


2nd person. aos and téos (tuus). 

3rd (reflexive). éo¢ and és, suus, or, simply, oz. 
Ist plural. nuétepos and dpos or apos, noster. 
2nd plural. jmetepos and wos, vester. 

Dual. vwitepos, of us both. 


apwitepos, of you both. 


§ 23. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


0 TO. 

Sing. Gen. TOLO. 
Dual. Gen. and Dat. raiv. 
Plur. Nom. Toi Tat as well as ot at. 

Gen. Tawy. 

Dat. toiat(v) THoU(Y) TIS. 

66e. 

Plur. Dat. toiadecou(v) and rotcdece(v). 


§ 24. Relative, Indefinite, and Interrogative Pronouns. 
5s 4) 6 makes Gen. Sing. dov, 60, ob (Masc.): &ns, Hs (Fem.). 
tls, 65 TU, 6 tts (from the stems tu- and tuwv-). 


“cle , 4 
Sing. N. ris, rT 5s tus, 6 Tus, 9 Tus, 6 Th, OTT. 
4 / a a 4 
A. Tova, Té dv Twa, 6 Twa, hv tia, 6 TL, ST TH. 
nw , 
G. téo, red [TLvos] OTTE0, OTTEV, STeEU. 
U , , of ad 
D. Tum, TE@, TH OTEM, OTH. 


Ln flexion. 31 
Plur. N. réves dooa ot tives, ai Twes, & Twa, dooa. 
[Treva] 
A. tivas ovS TiWas, OTLVaS, aS TLVaAS, acca, 
étwa (once), 
G. tewy [tTweav] arewv. 
D. — [tai] OTEOLCL. 


Obs. 6 ms is 6 (7, 76) with rus, the 6 of the nominative adhering 
as a sufhx unchanged in the oblique cases (see Ebeling 6s tus). 


N.B.—6a0s5 and 6000s; tocos and tosao0s; ToaovTos and 
TOTGOUTOS ; TovovTOS and Totos. 


§ 25. Cardinals. 


els, pia, €v and (los) ia (unus, una), v0, Siw, and Sor), 
Sot01, doai, Soud, réooapes and aricupes. 


N.B.—The Ordinals rpéros and mpwtictos, tpitos and 
tpitatos, EBdouos and é8Soparos. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VERB. 


§ 26. Stem and Ending.’ A verb is made up of two 
parts—the stem which gives the verbal meaning, and the 
ending which gives the person. Thus ¢n-ui means J say, 
TiOn-ot he places, Xvo-pev we loose. In fact a verb is in 
itself a sentence, the stem giving the predicate, the verb 
the subject. The following principles are of great im- 
portance in the inflection of the verb. 


(1) Stem Variation. In many verbs the stem appears 
under two varieties—a long form and a short form. Thus 
gnut has gn- and da- (dni and dapev); Aectrw has Aetr- 
and Yum- (€Aeurro-v and édz7ro-v) ; TtOnus has On- and Oe- 
(érv@n-v and érie-cav) ; yiryvopac has yov- and ya (yéyova 
and yévya-nev). 


(2) Stem and Theme, Thematic and Non-Thematte, 
Thematic Vowel. To some verbal stems the vowels e 
or o are added before the ending. The verbal stem, so 
enlarged, is called a ‘thematic stem or theme. Verbal 
stems which do not add ¢ and o are called non-themattc. 


1 The stems of verbs and nouns are of identical nature. Thus ¢7-l, 
gh-un; pa-pev, pd-ris ; Ad-w, Ab-o1s; id-o-pat, ia-rpds. On the other hand 
the endings of verbs are identical with pronouns, so that pronoun stems 
differ fundamentally from verb and noun stems, and denote mere locality 
and relation, this, that, there. 
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e and o are called thematic vowels. Thus ¢n-pi, ga-H ; 
éBn-v, éyu-To ; éo-pev ; ap-wevos; Edrvoa, édXvoa-s, éAvoa- 
Hey ; yéeyova-s, yéya-wev ; wémolOa, érrémiO-pev, are non- 
thematic. On the other hand XAvo-pev, Ave-Te; EXvo-v, 
Edve-s ; HAGo-v, HAOE->; eAOE-pevat, EXO6-vTOS, AVOO-paL 
are thematic. We must not regard e and o as “con- 
necting” or “auxiliary” vowels, inserted for the sake 
of rendering pronunciation easy or possible, but as 
making new or enlarged stems. What is said of the 
verb may be said also of the noun. Thus the verbal 
theme Aeyo- may be compared with the nominal theme 
Aoyo-. In the subjunctive the thematic vowels take the 
long forms of 9 and o. 


(3) Long and Short Endings. The person endings of 
the singular indicative active are considered short ; all 
others, dual, plural, middle, and imperative, are long. 


(4) Long Stem with Short Endings, and vice versa. 
Stem variation is governed by the general principle of 
compensation that, A long stem zs joined to a short ending, 
a short stem to a long ending ; e.g., on-pi, ba-pév ; EOnxa-s, 
&0e-cay ; yéryova-s, yérya-pwev; TEOVNKAa-s, TEOVa-Te. Observe 
that in accordance with this principle there are no such 
forms as éoraa or éotyKxapev (but Ecrnxa and éotaper), 
as €Onv or éOnxapev (but €O6nxa and éeper). 


NoTE.—This principle or rule ultimately rests on a question 
of accent. It is evident that originally the accent 
fell on the stem in the singular, on the ending in the 
dual and plural. See § 31. On the subject of 
Accent consult the interesting chapter in King and 
Cookson. | 
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THE AUGMENT. 


§ 27. The augment e was originally a separable and 
accented prefix which subsequently became inseparable 
from the verb in past indicative tenses. In Homer the 
augment is as often as not omitted ; eg., €8n or Bi, ednv 
or djp. 

The “temporal” augment is due to e coalescing, not 
contracting, with the vowel of the verbal stem ; ¢,¢., apo 
is for éopto. (By contraction it would be ovpto; see 
. King and Cookson, p. 385.) 

Peculiarities of augment in Homer may sometimes be 
accounted for by loss of a consonant ; eg.— 


Loss of F. édryn for éFaryn, éadn for éFadn, eldov for 
éFidov, éevrrov for éFéFezrov. 

Loss of 5. efzreto for éoémerto, elprov for éveprov, 
elyov for éseyor (in the two former 
cases the lost s is represented by the 
rough breathing, which also is lost in 
elyov). 

Loss of y. énxe (3 sing.) for yéynxe, elyev (1 pl.) for 
éyeuwev from tpt. 

Similarly the doubling of an initial p, A, pw, v, ¢, is 
often due to the loss of a consonant; eg., éppe&e (also 
Gpe€e) for eFpeke, Sddeccev for edFeroev, Eppee for Eapee. 
In other cases—eyg., €\XaSe—the doubling is probably 

due to analogy to the preceding. 


Obs. 1. The form of the augment is 7 in 7#-ta, 7-way (also 
icay, from eye), and 7-e/Sys from ofda, as it is in the 
later forms 7BovAdpuny, Advvdunv, HedAov, which are 
not Homeric. 
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REDUPLICATION. 
§ 28. Reduplication accompanies many tense stems. 


I. Present (and Imperfect) in many classes of verbs: 


TiOnwt, inne (yiynpe), pipyw (ppévw), yiryvopat, 
Pino KOpal, TAaLdaivo, patuao. 


2. Perfect (and Pluperfect), including “ Attic redu- 
plication,” z.¢, prefixing the short stem when 
the verb begins with a vowel, drwra, édnda- 
par. 


3. Reduplicated thematic aorist : 


AEAaHovy, ExEKAETO, Hyarye. 


4. Future from perfect and aorist stems: 


pepyvncopat, BeBpwcera: (from perfect), aem- 
Onow, mepidnoera. (from reduplicated 
aorists). 


Obs. 1. Many peculiarities of reduplication in Homer may 
be explained by the loss of consonants ; eg.. éeApévos 
for FeFeApévos, éopya for FéFopya, éodza for FéFoXza, 
éatnxa for oéornxa, and (perhaps) éupope, eipapro, 
écovrat for céopope, TéopapTo, céovrat. 


Obs. 2. In Seidouxa (for SedFouxa) the reduplication is 
lengthened: pepurwpeva is exceptional for éppurwpéva. 
(Cf. pepavriopeévot, ad Hebr. x. 22.) 


Obs. 3. The reduplication is lost in ofa for FéFo.da, 
édéypnv plupf. for éedéyuny. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


§ 29. Assimilation is a term applied to the influence of 
vowels upon each other in verbs in -aw. When they 
meet, instead of contracting, they often are assimilated 
to one another according to the rules of contraction, so 
that a prevails over a following e or 7, but is assimilated 
to a following o orw. Assimilation, in fact, is a process 
half-way on the road to contraction ; eg.— 


Assimilation. Contraction. 
-elsopdw eLtopow eloop@ 
eiaopdeus etoopaas eloopas 
eloopans eioopaas eioopas 
eloopaore eLTOPOWTE ELOOP@TE 
etcopdeo Oar eicopdac Bat etcopac Oat 
eloopdovtes == et opowvTes ELOOPO@VTES 


When the a is originally long it sometimes becomes o ; 
6L.— 

nRaovres nRe@ovres 

pevolvaw PEVOLYOW 


When the a is originally short the second vowel is 
usually lengthened : 

Opaov Tes opow@vres 

opaets opdas 
In a very few cases both vowels are lengthened; ¢g., 
nBwwoa, pevoivad. 


N.B.—The Infinitive ends in -aay not -day (wevouvday 
not pevorvdav). See Monro, § 56, which should be con- 
sulted for further and special peculiarities. 
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§ 30. CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK VERBS. 


The Present (Imperfect) stems form the basis of divison, the Aorist 
stem in some cases being identical with the present stems, 


A. Non-Thematic. 

1. Root Cuass: the stem is 
the Unenlarged Root, 
with or without stem 
variation. 


2. REDUPLICATED CLASS 
with or without stem va- 
riation: « is the vowel 
of reduplication. 


3. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -vv or -vv. 


4. Weak root enlarged by 
the suffixes -va (v7) or 
-va. 


B. Thematic. 


5. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by ¢ and o. 


6. Root, long or short, en- 
larged by -ve, -to (the 
class). 


el-pue (t-pev), el-pi (€-cy-v), 
$y-pt (pa-i), xet-par, 

€xeva (%xU-r0, xv-70), éyvw-v 
éory-v. 

i-orn-p, Ti-On-pt, 8i-Sw-p 
(tord-rov, Tibe-pev, dSido-re) 


Kixy-pt, di€y-pat. 


dyvi-pe (dyvi-pev), Opvi-p, 
EVVU-[Lt. 
Sdpavy-pat, Kipvyn- [lly 


pdpva-pat, dvva-pae. 


pép-w (pépo-pev, pépe-re) 
Neir-w (é-Atro-v), 750-pa 
dyw, pipve (p-pév-w), 
yiyvopar (for yeyévo-pat), 
éxxo-v (for éexo-v), 
aepurAd-pevos (for meAdpevos). 
taco-w (tay-), BaAA-w (Bad-) 
xrecv-w (KTev-), vop.il-w (vopd-) 
ArAaio-pas (AtAale-Tat) 
TeAci-w and 

reXé-w, WAci-w and wA€-w 
penvi-w, daxpv-w, yupvd-w, 


Bacrrcv-w. 
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7. Root enlarged by -re and = evirrr-w, virr-w, wért-w 
-T0. €BXact-ov, Napr-ov. 


8. Root, short, enlarged by  Orjox-w, éiox-w, evpick-w, 
-OKE, -0kKO. ytyvack-w, Sedioxo-pas. 


9. Root, long or short, en- ddxv-w, Pbdv-w, pbiv-w, 
larged by -ve, -vo, some-  dvddvu, ixdy-w, Tvyxav-w 
times by -ave, -avo (the 
nasal class). 


NoTE on ** Root”. The term Root is only a convenient grammatical 
abstraction, signifying that residuum of a word (or group of words) which 
is left when all the inflexional elements have been removed. It must 
not be supposed that a Root was ever a Greek word. The pre-inflexional 
period when, according to Bopp’s hypothesis, Roots were actual words, 
lies far back in the wholly irrecoverable past. . 


§ 31. NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


Obs. 1. A verb is not wholly non- Thematic or wholly 
Thematic. A verb was not made to order throughout according 
to a Greek Grammar. Inflexion was gradually developed, 
greatly under the influence of analogy, #.e., imitative formation, 
and many variant forms in the struggle for existence diminished 
or died out. A non-Thematic verb may have Thematic tenses 
(e.g., Imperfect, Future), while Thematic verbs have Sigmatic 
Aorists and Perfects which are non-Thematic. Again many 
Thematic verbs have Root Aorists (non-Thematic) in Homer ; 
of. GAopa, dA-ro, POivw and Pbiw, &-pOi-r0, xéw, xUTO, yryvaoKu, 
éyvw-v. 

Obs. 2, The division of the verb into non-Thematic 
and Thematic rests ultimately on the incidence of accent, 
and answers to the two divisions of the Sanskrit verb. In the 
Sanskrit verb the accent is either invariable or variable in 
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incidence. In the first division of verbs, the accent is variable, 
falling sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the ending ; 
when the accent falls on the stem the long stem is used, when 
the accent falls on the ending the short stem is used. In the 
second division the accent is never shifted from the stem, and 
the stem ends in a, the invariable Sanskrit Thematic vowel 
corresponding to the variable Greek « and 0. See § 26 (4). 

3rd Class. The suffixes -avw, -evw (kxpepdvyypt, xopévvupe), 
are post-Homeric. Thus ordpecay comes from ordpyvye not 
CTOpevvyp, TéTATE, TeTagCas, TeMTatat, witva from wityye not 
WETAVVOJLL. 

4th Class. Verbs of this class are almost wholly confined 
to Homer. | 

6th Class. A very large class, « being added to stems 
which end in a variety of vowels and diphthongs. 

Verbs in -aw, -ew, -.w, -vw, -ow, -evw (TYndw, prréw, tiv, Saxpto, 
yupvdw, ixeredw) have lost 1, (¢.g., both wAeiw and wAdu, érédeov 
and réAcov), the tendency being for « to drop out when the 
diphthong comes before a vowel. Thus we have dyaio-pax but 
dyda-oOe by assimilation for dyde-ofe. Presents in -w, -aww, 
-eww, and -vww, are much commoner in Homeric than in Attic 
Greek ; 2g., riw, pyviw, Koviw, dyaiopat, Ncralopat, wrveiw, verxecu, 
Tr€iw, paxeiopat, oivoBapeiwv. A few verbs end in -ww; f Cww, 
idpww. 


‘ 
uw Nee? bec 7 
, s et 
wl 
Ne or 
ey lg a a 
1s oe we é 
wast | ee eo eo. 
: i aes ee 
fo. é a 
THE AORIST ee on lee 
bate eM es 
e a ae eae y { a 
F » : 
ere: eee SS 
. fmas ns ¥ 
er > ae 
“al? ot: 


§ 32. Greek aorists are either non- Thematic or Thematic. 
The following are examples of the several types with 
their varieties [the main types in capitals, the varieties 
in small print]. 
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A. Non-Thematic. 

I. THE ROOT AORIST: EBn-v, Ba-O1, Epu-v, Exu-To, 
ovve-ro, 5€K-TO. 

2. Varietyina: ~ éyeva and éyea, éxna, éo- 
ceva, Eevtra and cima, - 
HvetKa, ANEeva-TO. 

3. Variety in xa: &Onxa, wxa, Enraand Hxa. 

4. THE SIGMATIC AORIST: éxoutoa and éxopuoca, 
€X\voa, exaxwoarte. 

B. Thematic. 

5. THE THEMATIC AORIST: Eduro-v, @dtre-s, efAe-TO 
éXo-tato (Opt.) drypo- 
pevos (for dryepo-pevos). 

6. Variety, the re- wmédppado-v,  Keydpo-vto, 


duplicated The- rNeAaPE-cbat, eredpvo-v 

matic Aorist: (for émrédevo-v), Eevtro-v 
and eizro-p, es, etc., for 
éFéFerro-v. 

7. Variety of the [€o-v, é8yoe-to, édvce-ro 
Sigmatic Aorist and dvae-ro, ré£e-o, 
(4) inflected with dpae-o, olae-te (the last 
e and o: three are Imperatives). 


§ 33. NoTEs to the above. 

1. The root aorist is formed by adding on the secondary 
endings to the unenlarged stem. In Attic this aorist prac- 
tically survives only in “verbs in -ju,” but in Homer, as the 
examples show, it is much commoner. £vpA7-ryv (metathesis 
for Badé-ryv), BA-T0, érrAy (for tadra- ; of. tdAas) are root aorists.? 

1Jt will be observed that the terms First Aorist and Second Aorist, 
Strong Aorist and Weak Aorist, have been discarded, and besides the terms 
Thematic and non-Thematic, a totally new term has been hazarded, 


‘*the Root Aorist’. Nothing but confusion arises from transplanting 
the nomenclature of an old to a new system. 
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2. Variety in a. The a is the same as in the sigmatic 
aorist, the perfect, the pluperfect in -ca, and in ja (qa or 7a). 
It was originally a person ending (see King and Cookson, p. 
394). In the 3rd person singular of all these forms « is used. 

3. Variety in -xa. The xa is the same as in perfects in x. 
x Originally was the last letter of the stem of certain verbs, but 
has, by analogy, been extended to other stems. (See Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, p. 18, note, and King and Cookson, p. 
224.) 

4: The sigmatic aorist is formed by adding o (often oo) to 
the stem. The vowel of inflexion is usually a (3rd singular ). 
See, however, note 6. 

Some sigmatic aorists are peculiar to Homer, being formed 
from stems in A and p; cf. dpoa, Aca, xeAval, dpoas, Exepoa. 

5. The reduplicated aorist is very common in Homer. 
The only Attic examples are elzov and 7yayov. 

6. The sigmatic aorist inflected with the Thematic ¢ and o 
(by analogy) is peculiar to Homer. 

npuxaxov (épvxw) J checked, and jviramov (evan) I chode, are 
abnormal Reduplications. 

The reduplicated aorist is a transitive tense. 


THE PERFECT. 


§ 34. The perfect has three characteristics : (1) Redupli- 
cation, (2) Stem Variation, (3) Endings. The second 
characteristic has been much obliterated by subsequent 
tendency to uniformity of inflexion. 

1. Reduplication, see § 28. 

2. Stem Variation. The long stem appears in the active 
singular, the short stem elsewhere ; cf § 26 (1) and (4). 

Tepevya, TEPVY-[LEVOS. 
weroa, érériO-yev (plupf. plur.). 
The short stem is the same in the perfect as in the 
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present and aorist, but the long stem of the perfect is 
often different from that of the present and aorist; ¢.g.— 


Perfect Long Perfect Short Present or Aorist 
Stem. Stem. Short Stem. 

olda 18-pev eld-0-v 

dé5y-¢ (for dyF) dai-w (for daF) 

€-0lk-a. é-ix-THV eix-w 

yé~yov-a. ye-ya-pev é~yev-0-pLnv 

ré-Ovyx-a Té-Ova-tov Ov)-oK-w. 


The two last, yéyova and réOynxa, are typical instances 
of perfects with long stems when the short stem ends in 
a vowel (ya, Ova). They are here given in full. 


yeyove. yeyape 
yeyovas yeyarov yeyare 
yeyove yéyarov yeya-dor 
TéOvnxa. TéOvdpev 
réOvnxas réOvarov réOvare 
reOvnke TéOvarov teOvacr 


(plup. éreOva-car). 

So péuova, pépaipev. Imper. pévabs; infin. pewdpevac; Part. 
penaws and rérAnxa (with rerAa-) 5 répixa (with wredi-). 

Similarly the participles BeBapyores, Kexornores, Terindres, are 
regular ; the perf. indic. would be BeBdpyxa, etc. 

3. Endings, see § 35, 6. 

§ 35. NOTES: 

1. Perfects in -ta. This, which became a regular 
Attic formation, is in Homer only one among many long 
forms of the perfect stem. Originally the « was a suffix 
extending the stem or root of certain verbs; eg., ore- 
oAEK-w ; GAWAexa would be the regular perfect of orExw. 
Starting from this small beginning, the ending «a, pecu- 
liar to Greek inflexion, has been quite indefinitely 
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extended until it has become a regular perfect charac- 
teristic. This is a striking instance of the power of 
analogy. 

2. Aspirated perfects — qrémdzya, KéxAoha — are 
almost exclusively Attic forms, entirely so in the 
active. A few middle instances occur—dedéyarat, 
Epxyatat, opwpéyarat, Tetpaparo. 

3. A few perfects are thematic in inflexion; eg, 
avwya, 3rd sing. avwyes (sometimes present, sometimes 
past in sense), #vwyov is an imperfect stem formed 
thematically, infin. dv@ye-yev, opt. dvw@yo-eus, similarly 
yéeyova, imperf. éyéyave, yeywvéeuev. 

4. Irregularities. «éA7Aov0-wev has long stem with 
long ending, also dwpto, éypyyopOe (imperat.), éprryopGat 
(anomalous forms); de/Sia has short stem with short 
ending; dedéyaras (Secxvups), epnpédatar (épeidw), axnye- 
datas (axayifw), are anomalous (see Monro, § 24). 

5. axaynobat, adddnoGa, in spite of the accent, are 
perfect infinitives. The explanation commonly given 
is that they are Aeolic forms, accented proparoxytone 
instead of properispomenon. 

6. Endings (not confined to the perfect)— 


I Sing. a. 

2 Sing. -as and -6a, éoxas, oicGa. 

3 Plur. -dow, wepixdor, AeAdyxaor (rare). 
“act. 
-VTOL, -VTO. 


3 Pl. mid. -drat, aro. 


The forms -vrat, -vro, are used after a, ¢, o. 

The forms -arat, -aro, after consonants and ¢ (including e, y, ou, 
etc.). After v and y both forms are used; ¢g., in Odys. xx. 
352, occurs eiAv-arac but in 353 deddxpu-vrau. 
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THE PLUPERFECT. 


§ 36. 1. The pluperfect is the past tense of the perfect, 
as the imperfect is of the present, and is formed in the 
same ways—(1) by prefixing the augment (often omitted), 
(2) by using secondary endings ; ¢,g.—é-térux-to, éix-Tnp, 
é-rrémriO-pev, avnvobev, érrevnvobe, ededspev, wé“acav, Eora- 
tov, nAnAaTO (perf. éA7jAaTaL), are non-thematic pluper- 
fects. dywyov, avwye, émémAnyov, TemANyETO, éu“éuNKor, 
are thematic pluperfects. | 


2. But, for the pluperfect singular active, a peculiar 
suffix is used, -ea, -ns (for eas), -ee (contracted et); ¢.g.— 


Ist pers. 75-ea, 7vuwy-ea. 
2nd pers. #eidns, (also 75y-c8a). 
3rd pers. qverye(v), BeByx-a, eyeydv-ecar. 


In one instance the 3rd plur. occurs, éolk-eoay. The 
original suffix must have been -eaa, -ecas, -ece. 


THE FUTURE. 


§ 37. The characteristic of the future is 5, which, com- 
bined with the thematic e and o, makes a suffix -ce 
or -oo added to the stem. In certain cases the ¢ is 
omitted (see Note 2). 


The two types are— 
1. 80-cw (Sdc0-pev, SHce-re), the ordinary sigmatic 
future as in Attic. 


2. ayryed-é-w, ev-é-w, Occasionally with contraction 
as in Attic, Baro, xataxtevet. 
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§ 38. NOTES: 


1. Two Homeric Futures, éocetro: (from eit) and recéovrat 
(from zirrw), give a third type wiih suffix -cee, -oeo, the so- 
called ‘‘ Doric Future” which is found occasionally in Attic 
poetry ; 42., devgotpar, rrAevcovpat. 

2. Stems in A, p, v, p, as in Attic, usually lose the s, but 
such Homeric futures occur as épaovaa, Siadbépoe, Kipow. 

3. The o is sometimes doubled as in the sigmatic aorist (oo); 
ég., aidéocopat, dpdoccopat, Sdccoua:, but many verbs which 
take -oo in the sigmatic aorist drop s altogether in the sigmatic 
future ; 4g.— 


dvridw (avtidow, avriaw and by assimilation dvridw), also 
GVTLATW. 

dviw (and dvicaopat). 

éAdw (from éAatvw), infin. €Aday for éAdeuv. 

épvw and épvocopat. 

Kopéets (AOT. éxopéooaro). 

xpeow (for kpeudw by assim.). 

mepaav for mepaeav; cf. éAdevv. 

Tavvw. 


The common Attic futures—tero, Karo, payodpat, 
Gmovmar—are so formed and then contracted. 


4. Some abnormal Homeric future forms occur; ¢.g.— 
ddwcopnev and didecer. 
eopuat, Snes, Sjopev, Syere (shall meet with), Betopor 
and Béopou (shall live) are really subjunctives, 
miopac and xeiw are really desiderative present. 
5. Futures are formed from 
a. Present stems, Avow, dwoow. 
b. Perfect stems, pepvjoopar, BeBpwcerat, repyceat, (pé-v-w, 
wépa-poat, observe the peculiarity in lengthening the 
stem. 
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c. Reduplicated aorist stems, zerOyow (from zérBov 
with same transitive meaning), xexapyoeras, passive 
sense Kexydporro, though it may come pom the perfect 
stem ; cf. xexapyus. 

d, From aor. pass. in -yy, (very rarely in Homer), peyjoec- 
Ga: and dayoe. No futures are found in Homer from 
passive aorists in -Oyv. 


ITERATIVE OR FREQUENTATIVE PAST 
TENSES. 


§ 39. The suffixes -oxe, -oxo, added to present and 
aorist stems, give the notion of repeated action. These 
tenses are very common in Homer; ¢g.— 


From present stem: éoxe (from eid), caré-eoxe. 

From aorist stems (including the sigmatic aorist) : 
elare-oKe, Woa-cKE : EpacKoy is sometimes clearly 
an iterative tense. 


Obs. 1. Verbs in -ew (like xaAéw) form the tense either in 
-eoxe OF -eeoxe, as the metre requires. 
Obs. 2. Iterative tenses never take the augment. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


§ 40. 1. Where the indicative is mon-thematic, the 
Greek subjunctive was originally formed by adding the 
thematic vowels e¢, 0, to the stem; eg.—i-pev, we go; 
t-o-pev, et us go; Edvo-a, AVa-o-pev ; TétrotOa, TeTro0ib-o- 
poev. 

2. But where the indicative is ¢hematic, the subjunc- 
tive was formed by lengthening e and 0, as in Attic, to 
7 and o. 

3. This second rule, by the influence of analogy, soon 
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encroached on the first, so that in Homer non-thematic 
forms take 7 and ao, (1) in the sing. and 3 plur. active, 
and (2) in 2 and 3 dual and plur. middle; eg.— 


9X > \ , , IO\ ¥ 
avtap émny Tokou Trepnoetar noe idnTtas. 


Od. xxi. 159. 


mewpnoetras (Sigmatic aor. non-thematic) takes e¢, inrase 


(thematic aor.) takes 7. 
Examples : 

(1) Non-thematic— 
(€ornv) Subj. ot7-@ 
OTN-7S 
oTH-n 
oTHO-W 
OTNT-S 
oTNno-n 


(€otnoa). 


OTNHO-0-at 
OTHO-€-AL 
OTHO-€-TALl 


(eornocamnv). 


(2) Thematic verbs form the subj. 


OT1)-€-TOV 
OTN-€-TOV 


OTNO-€-TOV 
oTNO-€-TOV 


otna-n-o Gov 
atna-n-o Gov 


aTn-0- pev} 
OTN-€-TE 
OTN-W-Ct. 
OTNT-0- [LEV 
OTNT-E-TE 
CTNT-W-Cb 
aorna-0-we0a 
otna-n-obe 
TTNT-W-VTAL 
as in Attic, 


except that certain original endings are re- 
tained in the singular (see Ods. 1). 


Example of the subjunctive middle of a thematic 


verb— 
(éyevo-unv). yévw-par 
yévn-ae 
yevn-Tae 


yevn-obov 
yévn-o Gov 


yevo-ne0a 
yévn-obe 
yevw-vTat 


§ 41. Obs. 1. The endings -pu, -c8a, -o1, sometimes ap- 
pear in the subjunctive ; ¢.g.—i8wpu, elarwpu (Ist per.), 
etrpoOa, €édyoGa (2nd per.), eryor, eyor (cipi) (3rd 


per.). 


1 Or (by metathesis of quantity) oré-w-pev. 
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Obs. 2. Where the verb has a variable stem, the sub- 
junctive prefers the long form; ¢.g.—o77-o-pev, erotb- 
o-pev, éoryx-y; but the following are exceptions: 
ore-wpev (éoryv), peyé-wor (eulynv), POe-wpev (fOr), 
xré-wpev (€xtay, xreivw), and one or two others. These 
forms are instances of metathesis of quantity (oré- 
wuev for oryn-ovev) and they are, by synizesis, dis- 
syllables. For tw, tno6a, iyor, touey (é) see Monro’s 
HI. G., 80. 

Obs. 3. €Onxa, Ewxa, Enxa (xa), drop x in the subjunctive; 
¢.g.—Oy-ns, Su-wor, dvy-7 (see § 26 (4)). 

Obs. 4. Some verbs in -npu, (¢.g., rOnur), with stem ¢, form 
the rst per. in -eww, -evoper; of. Oeiw, Deioper, Beiw, xixelw, 
tpazreionev (but 67-ns, By-ys, etc.). 

Obs. 5. eivi has subj. éw for éow, (Attic 4), a Thematic 
formation, 3 sing. éyot, and éy. 

Obs. 6. The Attic futures (so called), Sopa, riopat, xéw, 
are really old subjunctives which have survived. 
(King and Cookson, p. 432.) 


THE OPTATIVE. 


§ 42. The full Optative characteristic is 11 added to 
the stem. In certain cases cn is weakened to «. 


1. Non-Thematic stems take «n with short endings, 
t with long endings. 


€.g-, pa-in-v teOva-in-v 
ga-t-pev reOva-t-Te 


1 The principle of long stem and short ending, etc., referred to in § 
26 and § 31, is well exemplified by the Optative characteristic. It has 
been shown by J. Schmidt (in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxiv. p. 303) that the 
Optative sign in Indo-European was «a and i, «a wherever the syllable 
has the main accent, i where this is not the case. 
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The sigmatic aorist takes two 


forms sing. and 3rd plur. 


I. -veva for 2nd and 3rd 
2. -Walpu 
CL.) KOO LT OL KOO PHC aLLEV 
Koopyoeas (rarely ais) Koopycatroy Koopynoacre 
Koopyoee (rarely at)  Koopynoairyy Koopyoeay (rarely acev) 


2. Thematic stems form the Optative as in Attic. 
1. In some verbs the characteristic is wholly lost; e.g.— 
Sun, éxddpev (for duty from eur, dvy is the subjunctive), 
Aedtro (perf.), POtunv, POtro (root aorist). 
2. eipi makes etnv (é-n-v for éo-in-v cf. Lat. stem) and oun, 
gous, €or (thematic forms). 
ely makes ie’y and foe (3rd sing.) (thematic). 


THE INFINITIVE. 


§ 43. The following are the Infinitive suffixes in Homer: 
eee (the commonest). 
-wev (after short vowels only). 


eg., Non-thematic : 9¢-pevat, yvi-pevar, reOvd-pevar. 
i-pev, Od-wev, TEOvd-pev. 


Thematic : elré-revau. 
elré-piev. 


-eval. 
pit (by contraction with preceding vowel). 
i-€vae (in this verb only). 
Sodvat (for S0-€var), Bi-vat, GXG-vat. 


Obs. Only non-thematic forms take this suffix. 
3. -ev, the common thematic suffix. 


ey-ev, pep-euv. 
E 
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-Oat, ho-Oat, TeTvy Oar. 
4. --o0uc the regular middle suffix, iota-cOaz, i5é-c Oat, 
( Bdrre-c8at, trepa-obat. 


§ 44. Obs. 1. -vac is found only after long vowels. Such 
forms as dtd0-vat, riOé-vo1, reOva-var are not Homeric. 
The perfect infinitive in -evae does not occur in 
Homer. 

Obs. 2. In the sigmatic infinitive active—e.g., orj7oo:.—the 
ending appears to be -cau not -a: (see King and Cook- 
son, p. 440). 

Obs. 3. Eupev, the infinitive from eiwé, may be for éupevar, 
as, wherever it occurs, it may always be written 
Euper’. 


§ 45. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE 
VOICE. 


N. T. = Non-Thematic. T. = Thematic. 


PRIMARY. 
Sing. I. (-p N. T. torn-pt, €0éXw-ps (Subj.) 
| T. g€p-w 
-a Perf. yéyov-a 
2. [ws S N. T. €o-o1, torn-; 
-€15 T.  gep-eus 
-Oa, oa ota-Oa (Pf.) éAern-c8a (Subj.) 
3. i” N. T. €-71 
- N. T. torn-ot, €0édrn-ot (Subj.) 
-€b T. qéep-ec 


Person Endings of the Actwve Votce. 


Dual 2. -rov 
3. -ToV 

Plur, 1. -wev always 
2. -te always 


3. en é-dot, l-aot, yeyd-aot 
v , uv ld v 
-aol, mTepvK-aot, heXoyy-act 
-ovot, épovor for original dépo-vre 


SECONDARY. 


Sing. I. és torn-v, éepo-v, ein-v 
-a 7-a, éxea, EAvo-a 


2.(-s aTn-s, Epepe-s, EAvea-s 
(-c0a opt. Baror-c 8a) 


2: oe disappeared, cf Dat. eva-t) orn, édepe 


-¢ Getk-e (2.¢., Ederxo-e) 


Dual 2. -rov (rnv in three instances) 


3. -rnv (rov in three instances) 


Plur. 1. -wev always 
2. -te always 


3. -v N. T. éBa-v, ele-v, Epepo-v 
-cav N. T. ein-cav, &Ge-cav 
-av Aor. éduo-av, Nucel-av © 


“ev dépot-ev, ei-ev. 
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§ 46. PERSON ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE 
VOICE. 
PRIMARY. 
Sing. I. -yat, tora-pat, Avo-pat 
2. -cat, Svvacat, yéypaypat (7-cat) 
-at, pépvn-ae (and peuvn-car) 
(e-oat, €-24, 7) 
3. -Tat, AVE-TaL 
Dual 1. -efov (rare) 
2. -aOov | 
3. -0Oov 
Plur. 1. -ye0a 
-ueca, ixo-pec0a 
2. -Oe, Ho-Oe, NEAno-Oe 
-0Ge,  dve-cbe 
3. -vTat,  Sedaxpu-vTae 
-aTal,  keKAl-atat, eidv-atat, éppdd-arat 
SECONDARY. 
Sing. I. -wnv 
2. -co, éyéypawo (1-co) 
-0 
‘ip €-0, 
a-c0, a-0, @ 
3. -To,  éAve -TO 
Dual 1. -pe@ov : 
2. -aOov 
3. -cOnv 
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Plur. 1. -ueéa 
-peoOa 


2. -Ge 
-oe 


4 
3. -vTo, éXvo-vTo. 
a” > 4 / 4 
-aTO, €l-aTO, a7roNOL-aTO, yevoi-aTo, TeTpad-aTo. 


§ 47. SOME PECULIAR INFLEXIONS 


(verified from Ebeling’s Lericon Homericum. Several of 
the forms are explained in Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, or King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound and 
Inflexion.) 


I. Etus (First or Root class): 


Pres. 2 sing. elo6a. 
Imperf. 1 sing. 7a, yvov (thematic). 

3 sing. me(v), Het, He(v), te(v). 

1 pl. ipev, oper. ; 

3 pl. . moay, toav, jor. 
Future elropat, eloerar (Odyssey). 
Sigmatic Aor. cicdpyy, éecapny, eecodaOnv. 
Subj. 2 sing. ino@a, 3 sing. inow, 1 plur. foyer. 
Opt. 3 sing. iecy. 


Infin. ipevat, tpev, leva. 


2. Eipi (Root class) : 


Pres. 2 sing. éoot, eis. 
1 pl. eiper. 
3 pl. act, eivi. 
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Imperf. 1 sing. 
2 sing. 
3 sing. 


3 du. 

2 pl. 

3 pl. 
Iterative 


Future 1 sing. 
3 sing. 
Subj. _r sing. 
2 sing. 
3 sing. 
Opt. 2 sing. 


Imperf. Mid. 
Infin. 


Part. 


7a, éa, Hv, Env, ov (thematic). 

éyoOa, 76a. 

ne, AV, env, ay. 

HOTHV. 

7ITE. 

écav, noav. 

éoKov. 

évopat, Ercopat. 

éomeral, éooetrat, éorat. 

éw (wer)eiw. 

ens. 

enol, Wot, ey. 

cots, 3 sing. éot (them.), 2 pl. éire. 

too, 2.€. 2 erro. 

epprevat, Euevat, Eupev (perhaps éuper’ for 
eppreva). 
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3. Keto (Root class) : 


Present 3 pl. 
Imperf. 3 pl. 
Fut. 

Subj. 

Infin. 


Kéatat (kata)Keiatat, kéovrae (them.). 
Kéato, Ketato (é)éxewvro. 

Keio Opa. 

xetrae (contracted fr. xéerat) —xiprau. 
xecéwev (from xetw, Eveling). 


xéw, keiw, part. xewy, are desideratives, not futures, of Ketan. 


4. fjpo. (Root class, stem 7s-) : 


3 pl. 


9g g 
€aTat €aTo. 

4 g 
€LATQAL ELATO. 


5. tormpr, TLOnpst, inye, Sidwpe (second class) : 


(a) iornpe: 
Imperf. 
Infin. Pres. 


tora. 
ioTapevat, root aor, orjevat, perf. éord- 
pevat and éorapev. 
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Subj. (root aor.) : 


oTHW TTHOMEV, TTEWMEV, OTELW {LEY 
ors OTHETOV OTIETE 

4 , , 
oT OTHETOV oTHwWoe 


6. évvups (third class, stem Fes-) : 


Fut.  érow. 
Sigm. Aor. éooa (audi)era, imp. éocor, inf. ércat, 
mid. écodpny, ééocato, éoavro, inf. 
éxacOat, part. éoodpevos. 
Perf. 1 sing. elua, 2 sing. €ooal, 3 sing. elrac. 
Pluperf. 2 sing. €ooo. 
3 sing. €oro, €eoro. 
3du. éoOnv. 
3 pl. aro. 

Part. __ eipévos. 


N.B.—ioracav should be read for écracay where it used 
to be taken as a sigmatic aor. trans. (Il. ii. 526, xii. 
56; Od. tii. 180, viii. 435, xviii. 307). 


7. TeOnpe : 
Pres. 2 sing. ti0ac6a. 
Infin. Pres. reOypevar, root aor. Péyevor and Oder. 
Subj. Geiw, Oeins, Gein (others read Oyu, Ons, 1 pl. 
Oeiopev (or Ojopev), Mid. (dzroPetopas. 


8. type: 
Pres. 2 sing. tes, 3 sing. fe, 3 pl. ietor 
Aor. éyxa, and xa, short stem without « except 
In sing. 


Inf. Aor. epev. 
Subj. 1 sing. (éf)etw, 3 sing. (av), gor (Il. xv. 359). 
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Q. dBeape: 


IO. 


Pres, 2 sing. didotoGa, didois, 3 sing. ddot, 3 pl. ddodor. 

Imperf. ediduv. 

Fut. décw, redup. fut. ddwcopner, inf. dddcev 
(Odyssey). 

Subj. 3 sing. Swyor, day, 1 pl. dwoper, 3 pl. ddwor. 


otda (* efdw fifth class) : 


Perf. 2 sing. oldas, oloa, Pl. idpuev, tore, trace. 
Pluperf. 1 sing. dec. 

2 sing. ndnoGa, Heidns. 

3 sing. qdee, neetdy. 

3 pl icav. 


Fut. eldnow. 

Subj. eidéw, €i50, «ldys, eidy, ecidopev, cidere, 
ELOwet. 

Opt. eideins, €idecn. 


Inf. (Spevar, Lopev. 


CHAPTER V. 
SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS AND NOUNS. 
PRONOUNS. 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


&, 4, 76. 
§ 48. 6, 4, 76, Xe, she, zt, they, is a demonstrative pronoun. 


It is not, however, demonstrative in the dezctic sense of 
pointing out locality (like 68, obtos, éxetvos, this here, 
that there): but it either (1) refers to something already 
mentioned, and is resumptive, or (2) it introduces some- 
thing different z2 contrast to what has preceded ; e.g.: 

(1) ‘Avtidoxos "AytAne mddas Taxvs ayyeAos HAGe. 
tov 3 etpe mpomdpoule vedv. 
Il. xviii. 2, 


Antilochus, a messenger fleet of foot, came to Achilles, 
And he found him in front of his ships. | 


(2) &s dp éhay pvyoripes, 6 8 ovk eprdlero pvOuv. 
Od. xvii. 488. 
So spake the suttors, but he gave no heed to their words. 


N.B.—The contrast may be between two persons or things, 
or two acts of the same person. 
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To these two meanings of 6, %, 7d, may be traced all 
its uses in Greek. 


§ 49. 4, 4, 76, has three uses in Homer : 


(1) Itisa substantive pronoun—Ae, she, zt, this, that, 
they. This is its chief use. 


(2) It is, within limits, a relative pronoun. 


(3) It is attributive, z.c., it agrees with a noun which 
explains it, or is “in apposition” with it. In 
this use it is on the road to becoming the De- 
finite Article of later Greek. 


§ 50. (1) The substantival use of o, 7, re, requires 
little illustration ; it occurs on every page of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 


0, 9, TO, is constantly joined to particles, pév, dé, yap, 
dpa, pa, which carry with them an exp/anatory or con- 
trasting force, and with yé, which has the power of 
picking out the particular person or thing selected for 
contrast. 


6, 7, To, may refer to the first person: 


Togov 5 dvdpecat peAnoet 
“a , 8 ] , ce ‘N 4 y > oN yy 
Tact, pardwurra § enol Tov yap Kpatos Eo’ evi olkw. 


Od. xxi. 353. 


The bow shall be a charge to all men, 
But chiefest to me, for mine is the rule within the house. 
In Od. xxii. 25 of the second person. 
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76 often introduces a clause : 
Q A 4 3 > / 
TO S€ vizrios obK evénoev 
gy ee 3 $ l4 27 4 4 
@s ol tr elpomdxwy diwv orépvoure Sédevro. 


Od. ix. 442. 


But this in his Jolly he suspected not, 
How that they were bound underneath the breasts of his fleecy 
frocks. 


Cp. Il. ix. 309, nov podov * * * F wep, that saying 
even as, 1.€., the thing that (I mean). 


Mr. Monro regards 76 so used in many places as adverbial, 
and translates it ¢herefore. 


NoTE 1.—Observe the common use of 70, 7” that case, 
therefore, wherefore; éx toto, from that time, thence- 
Jorth ;. roivexa, therefore. 


NoTE 2.—The common use in Attic of 6 pev—é d¢ is a 
survival of this substantival use of 6, 7, 70. 


§ 51. (2) The relative, or quasi-relative, use has 
grown out of the resumptive use ; indeed it often matters. 
little whether we translate by a demonstrative or a 
relative ; ¢.g.— 


2 N 4 > ld 
émt KpnVyV adiKovTo 
tuxtiv KadXipoov, Gey bdpevovTo wroAtra 
“ , .” 
THv toinog IGaxos. 


Od. xvii. 205. 


They came to a fountain 
Fair flowing (in a basin) wrought by hand whence the citizens 
drew water ; 
This (or which) /thacus had made. 
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The relative use of 0, 7, To, is much more restricted 
than that of the true relative 6s, 4, 6, and is limited in 
two distinct ways. 


I. It follows. a definite antecedent, whereas 6s, %, 6, 
can also follow an indefinite antecedent. 


2. It comes after the noun to which it refers, where- 
as the relative clause with é> often precedes 
the antecedent clause. 


N.B.—Two passages which are commonly quoted as ex- 
ceptions to rule 2 (II. i. 125 and Od. iv. 342, recurring 
xvii. 140) probably prove it. Instead of d@AXAa ra 
pév, the true reading very likély is dAAa 0 & pe. 
(See Monro, 4. G., 262, where other exceptions, real 
or apparent, are discussed.) 


NotTe.—The relative use of 6, 4, 76, in Attic, is confined 
to a few places in poetry; ¢.g., Aesch. Ag. 642, Soph. 
O. T. 1379. 


§ 52. (3) The attributive use where o, 7, To, agrees 
with a noun in apposition which explains it. This grew 
out of the resumptive and contrasting force of 0, 1, To, 
and gradually led to its development into the definite 
article. Accustomed as we are to the definite article in 
later Greek, marking a definite person or thing, it seems 
natural to translate such expressions as 0 ava, o auBarns, 
Ta Sue, the prince, the swineherd, the two slaves (definite 
persons), and desire to avoid pedantry will often justify us 
in so translating. But it is comparatively seldom that 
such translation gives us the true force of 6, 4, Te, in such 
a position. Most commonly o, 7, To, followed by a noun, 
does not mark a definite person or thing, but something 
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which is in contrast to what has preceded, and is further 
explained by the noun which follows; eg.: 


pynornpes 8 dpa Tyrepnayw Oavarov te popov Te 
nptvov + atrap 6 Totow dpiotepos yAVOEV Gpvis 
aieros tyureris. 
Od. xx. 241. 
So the suitors were devising death and doom for Telemachus, 
When now (or lo!) on thetr left came a bird, 
An eagle flying aloft. 


§ 53. The following examples will help to trace the 
gradual development of 0, 7, 70, into the definite article : 
(I) adrap 6 pyve vyvol TapHpevos OKvTopoct 
Scoyerns InAéos vids. 
Il. i. 488. 


But he was wroth seated by his. sea-going ships, 
Even the Zeus-descended son of Peleus. 


Observe the distance between 6 and doy. =. vi. 


(2) odrxds env, xwAds & Erepov dda, TH SE of Guw. Kk. 7. A. 
Il. ii. 217. 
Bandy-legged was he, and halt of one foot, and those his 
shoulders (in contrast to his legs). 
(3) és 8 HAOov Spynorhpes ‘Axatwy: of pey rere 
e¥ xal émotapévus Keacay vAa, tat dé yuvaixes 
HAVov azo Kpyvys. | 
Od. xx. 160. 
Then in came the watting-men of the Achaeans ; thereupon 


Well and yarely they split the logs, and now the women 
Came from the fountain. 


Here we say ‘the women,’ but they are not definite. rai 
marks a new arrival, or contrast. 
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(4) Ss rovrov Tov dvadrov GAnrevew améravoas. 


- Od. xviii. 114. 


Thou that hast made this man, this tnsatiate rogue, to cease from 
begging (not ‘this insatiate rogue’ simply). 


Oés. then that 6, 4, 7d, sometimes denotes contempt, like 
iste. 


(5) atvorare Kpovidn rotov rov pvOov éeures ; 


Ti. 552. 


Most dread son of Cronos, what is this (the) word that thou hast 
spoken !} | _ 


(6) ws pou xaAd Tov olrov dmdtpou matdds Evores. 


Il. xxiv. 388. 
For meetly hast thou told me of the fate of my ill-starred son. 


In this last example we have fairly reached the “ definite 
article”; but it should be noticed that instances like this are 
most common in the Odyssey, or in books of the Iliad, such as 
the XXIVth., which are considered by many to be later than 
the rest. (See Monro, & G., p. 185, and II., vol. i1., n. to B. 
XXIV.) 


Obs. 1. The contrast is often marked by a conjunction, 8¢, 
attap, adda, or by the nature of the noun in apposi- 
tion, ¢.g., érepos, adAAos, éuds, ods, wA€oves. Thus 6 
érepos would be ¢hat other, second, or different one ; 
Alas 6 peéyas, Azas (not the little but) she great one. 
Many uses of “the article” thus grew up; ¢.g., 7a dvo 
pépn, two-thirds, contrasted with the other third. 


Obs. 2. Is “the article” Zossessive in Homer? Probably 
not: either, as in Ex. 2 (Il. ii. 217), the possessive 
force is given. by a pronoun like oi, or “the article” 
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is really substantival and demonstrative; e.g., ris 
aperns (Od. il. 206), the worth of her. (See Monro, 
H. G., p. 182.) 


Obs. 3. Sometimes ‘‘the article” comes after its case; ¢.g.— 


4 
avadxts env Oeds, ovde Oeawv 
4 a 3 9 a 4 4 4 
Tawy alt avopav mdéAELov Kara Kotpaveovow. 


Il. v. 331. 


She was an unwarltke goddess, and not one of those goddesses 
who have mastery in the war of men. 


Lit. of goddesses, of those who. ‘bhis is the natural and 
primitive order before a relative (see II. v. 319, and 
without a relative following, Od. xx. 42, Il. xvii. 401). 


PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 
§ 54. 85, Keivos (rarely éxetvos), otros, 


are much the same as in Attic: owtos, like zste, often 
refers to the second person, and often implies hostility 
or scorn. 


Oés. obros is not found after a preposition in Homer. 


§ 55. abrés 


is used as in Attic. The force of the pronoun, the very 
one, that and no other, by (him)self, alone, unchanged, is 
seen in the cognate adverbs, aitws, avtov, avroOt, addr. 


§ 56. cot and ror. 


aot is accented and emphatic, ros enclitic and empha- 
tic. 
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§ 57. €o (elo, e6), of, é. 


bee. 


This pronoun is either (1) accented and reflexive, 
sut, sibi, se, or (2) enclitic and merely resumptive, €2UuS, et, 
eum. 

It is more commonly resumptive than reflexive. When 
reflexive it generally iS accompanied by a preposition 
(amo €0, peta opiar) or by auras (¢ avrov, hence éavzov). 
The reflexive use is much more frequent in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey. 


§ 58. ébs, ds. 
éos (suus) is nearly always reflexive. 


Note.—Whether (1) éds (6s) belongs to 3 sing. As own, 
or is generally reflexive, oz, my own, their own; 
and (2) whether éo, of, € are wholly singular, while 
oes, opiot, are wholly plural,.see Monro, fT. G., 
§ 255: , on nh 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. Me “8 gee 
§ 50. 8, 4, 8 and 6, 4, 76 (see § 51). 


The Definite Relatives are I. 6s, 9, 6 
2. 0, 1), TO. 


The Indefinite Relatives 1. ds Tes, Os Te, 
2. 6 TU, O TE. 


N.B.—In Attic we have only the definite os, and the inde- 
finite doris. 
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ds tis (6 Tus) whosoever, means any one of an in- 
definite number. 


5s te (0 Te) (see § 125, re), means any one possessing 
the attributes or characteristics of a class (eg., 
ulvds oe Tpwet . . . Gs TE Kal AAs BAdrrTeL, 
Od. xxi. 297, wene, the sort of thing which, etc.). 


The difference is clearly seen from the following lines: 


/ a 
ropOunes 5 dpa tus ye Siujyayov, ot te cal dAXovs 
3 v6 4 , y , + , 
dvOpwrous Téutrovct, 6 Tis opeas eloadixyras. 


Od. xx. 187. 


Now ferrymen had brought them over, ferrymen who convey 
other men too, whosoever comes to them (ot te, the class of 
men who, or, whose business tt ts to). 


5, 6 tt, 6 Te, accusatives of the above (strictly shat, w7th 
regard to the fact that), are used with verbs of menial 
emotion (cf. Oavpatw), of knowing or saying, and still more 
freely with other verbs in the sense of 2” that, that, because. 
The use of guod in Latin presents a close parallel. 


TrA€payxov Oaipalov 5 Oapradéws d-yopeve: 
Od. 1. 382. 


They were marvelling at Telemachus in that (because). he spake 
boldly (mirabantur quod tam audacter concionabatur). 


eV vi Tot olda Kal avtos 6 por popos évOad dr€oOar. 
Il. xix. 421. 
Aye sure, well knew I of myself that it is my portion to perish 


here. 
F 
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“wyrire, obd€ vi 2a rep ereppdcw doco dpelwv 
edxou eywv Euevat, 6 Te wor pevos icopapifas. 
Il. xxi. 410. 
Fond fool ! not even yet hast thou discovered how far better 
Than thou I claim to be, that thou makest thy might equal to 
mine. 
emdevées eipev 
dvréov ‘OdSvaijos, 6 7 ot SvvdperOa tavvocat 
TOEfOV. 
Od. xxi. 253. 
We are inferior 
To godlike Odysseus, seeing that (in that) we cannot draw the 
bow. 
Obs. The existence of 6 re with the same meaning as 6 7 
but distinct from (1) 6 tr, and (2) dre, when, has 
been questioned. But (1) with regard to 6 7, the e 
cannot be elided, whereas 6 re (the assumed form) 
often elides ¢; (2) with regard to dre, when, this 
sense will certainly suit many passages, but not ail ; 
e.g.) Il. xv. 468, xvi. 433, xix. 57; Od. v. 357, where 
«is not elided (but see Merry’s note on last passage). 


This construction is very freely used in Homer, the 
pronoun which may generally, if not always, be regarded 
as an adverbial accusative passing, as guod does in Latin, 
into a conjunction. In Attic we have the place of the 
three supplied by the single 67. ao 

In the Odyssey, examples of 6 rs are not so common 
as in the Iliad, ws and oivexa partly supplying its place. 
(Monro’s H. G., § 269, 2 n.) - 

Note.—8s, 4, 8 is sometimes Demonstrative in Homer, ¢.g., Il. xxi. 198 
(AAA4 Kal 8s SelSorxe), Od. i. 286 (8s nal Sedraros FAGev), This is doubtless the 


earlier use of the Pronoun, out of which has grown the relative use. Cf. the 
Cognate Adverbs, &s, thus: 8re wev—tAdoré re, or BAAoTe pev—Bre Be. 
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NOUN S. 
CASES. 
THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 60.. The Accusative in Homer presents no difficulty 
to those who are fairly familiar with its Attic usages. 
Little need be said except that its adverbial use is more 
extensive still in Homer than in later Greek. The 
truth is that the older the Greek, the older the adverbial 
force of the Accusative ; indeed, we may regard the 
Accusative as the regular Homeric Adverb. 

Eg. ti 108 ixdvers; why comest thou thus ? ovdéev 
vepecoapat, [ am not at all angry; wéya (meydda) 
BpiBovea, heavily cumbered; bya (&oxya) dpiotos, far the 
best; o€éa xexrAnyas, shrilly screaming ; opepdaréa i taxon, 
shouting terribly. : 


Qés. certain phrases : érixAnow kdAcovc, they call by name 
(cognomine); mpopaciw, professedly (per speciem) ; 
Séuas SO yexto yuvaint, in form she was made like to a 
woman ; compared with pdpvayro S€uas wupés aifo- 
pévoro, they were fighting like raging fire (instar 
ignis ). 


The Accusative of motion to without a preposition is 
comparatively rare in Homer, being used chiefly with 
ixw and its cognates ixava, ixvéouat. The Accusative is 
generally some familiar word such as 80, Sdpov, olxop, 
dotu, Tatpiba yaiar. 
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THE GENITIVE. 


§ 61. The Genitive is made up of two cases: (A) the 
true Genitive denoting a class or whole to which a thing 
belongs, or with which it is connected, often as part of 
a whole (partitive Genitive), very often it- denotes place 
where, or time within which: (B) the Ablative,that from 
which a thing is separated. The Genitive, probably in 
form, certainly in meaning, is kindred to an adjective ; 
e.g., Oetov yévos ob8’ dvOparrer. 

The following examples illustrate the: most .charac-' 
teristic Homeric usages :-— 


A. True Genitive: 
1. Class to which a thing belongs: 
dita Oedwv, divine goddess (divine belonging to the class 
of goddesses). : 


2. Place and Time: 
oure IIvAovu iepys ovr’ "Apyeos otre Muxyvys. 
Od. xxi. 108. 


Neither in holy Pylos, nor Argos, nor Mycene. 


(With verbs of motion.) 
ot 8 érérovro Koviovtes wedioto. 
Il. xxiii. 372. 
And they flew in the dust over (across) the plain. 


Space within which: so mpjocew, dudxev, Oéev or Oelev, 
Epxer Oar (6d0t0, wredioto). Monro (§ 149) observes that 
this construction is only used in archaic phrases, and 
with the gen. in -ovo. 
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of pev Sucopevou Yrepiovos, ot 5 dvidvros. 


Od. i. 23. 
Some where Hyperion sets, others where he rises. 


Direction towards, ¢f Od. xiii. 98, Aysévos. 


‘Tdwv od wore kaptros amd\Avras ob drodetret 
xelparos ovde Odpeus. 
Od. vil. 117. 


The fruit of these never perisheth (during) winter or summer. 
Time within which. 


3. Partitive Genitive : 


xapiLouevn wapedvtwv (passim in Od.). 
Giving freely of her store. 


ereotevavto toroto (passim). 
They filled to the brim with drink. 


Obs. The gen. in some phrases, AeAoupevos ‘Oxedvoro, 
Il. v. 6 (bathed in Ocean); rpyoa mvpos, Il. ii. 415 
(to burn in or with fire), may be either partitive or 
local. | 


B. Adblatve : 


xpos dpioros A€los werpduv. 


Od. v. 443. 
Best spot free from (lit. smooth of) rocks. 


Obs. ota, I know of or about (wévbcos, grief); axotw, I 
hear of or about (twos); emiotdpevos, S8dacKxdpevos 
(woA€uoto), skilled, taught, concerning, or in, take a 
Gen. 
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DATIVE. 


§ 62. The three uses of the Dative, or rather the three 
cases for which the Greek Dative does duty, are, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable in Homer ; sometimes we get 
two of the three cases in a sentence of a few words: 

audi Sé yetpas 
Seip Barn ’Odvor7u. 
Od. xxiii. 208. 


Lit. she flung her arms about (apdi used adverb, or 
in tmesis) on the neck (Loc.) for Odysseus (Dat.). 


i. Instrumental and Soctative (instrument, manner, 
cause, accompanying circumstances) : © ' . 

&yyet @pov eméypawev, grazed his shoulder with the 
spear; ovyn Evvie, understand in silence (silently) ; 
guyn ixovro, came in flight; dyer aépOirto, 
perished for sorrow ; avtiot Boca: idvta, going 
away kine and all. 

ii. Locative and Temporal: 

Trio, in Thos ; “Apres, in Argos; aype, in the field; 
dpéot, Gung, xpadin, tn mind, in soul, at heart ; 
mpetyot mudAnot, at the entrance of the door; 
@pn eiapivy, in the spring season. 

ili. Dative: ; 

Tokov pwnotypecot Oéwev, to place the bow before (for) 
the suttors; xro0e wow, favourably hear me; dace 
ot wupl éixrny, hes eyes were like unto fire (lske to 
fire for him). 

The Dative is sometimes used where another construc- 
tion might have been expected : 
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(a) With verbs of motion, rediw récve, fell on the plain 
(instead of eis, rpds wédiov). The case here is plainly 
-Locative. So with the prepositions. 


(B) défaro of oxyrtpoy, Il. ii. 186, he accepted the staff 
from him (at his hands, for him, to oblige him, 
instead of wap’ airod, a true Dative; Od. XVi. 
40, €yxos. 


vxs PNT THpwY KaTa-ywv Coven: Sapevruv. 
Od. xxiv. roo. 


_ Leading down the souls of the suitors slain by Odysseus. 
For tr ’Odvoyjos, or bx’ ‘Odvoye (so Il. xv. 376, xxii. 55). 


This is the “ Dative of the agent with a passive verb,” 
probably a true Dative, but possibly Instrumental applied 
to a person. 


Obs. 2. In certain more or less stereotyped phrases the 
Locative is applied to persons. 


toto pvOwv hpxe, among them. 

atrap 6 Totow avéertn, among them. 

Toot peréecre, compared with pera pynorynpow eure. 

mavrecot (roAddecot, App, Oeoiot cat dvOpwrocw) dvdccev 
(cf. virowt kat “Apye, pera tpitdroow, dvdoce), 
similarly with xparéw, fo be king among. 


t 


Obs. 3. otkot, xdpat, are true Locatives. 


§ 63. Case-Endings in -dt. 


Cases ending in -¢z are either (1) Instrumental or 
Sociative (the commonest meaning), or (2) Locative, 
or (3) Ablative. They are used with or without Preposi- 
tions, when Ablative generally with Prepositions. 
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(1) Lustrumental or Soctative: 

Bindu, by force; SeEvrepndu, with the right hand; 
dyerpi(y), avdtoiow bxeoge, map oyeodi, with 
charvots, etc.; Oeopiy pnotap atdravtos (II, vii. 
306), peer of (with) the gods as counsellor. 

N.B.—6@eodx is the only case form in -qu of a person. 


(2) Locative : a 
Gupndgu, out of doors, ar, Sorts ; sl 
| the head; éwt vevpnde(v), on the bow-string ; mpos 
xoTuvrAndovodiy (Od. v. 432), clinging to the suckers, 
éx wovrodu(v), from out at sea. | 


(3) Ablative : 
dace Saxpvodiy tépcovro (Od. v. 152), hes eyes were 
dried from tears; é& edvndu, out of bed; ex 
qaccddod. xpéwacey hoppuyya, he hung hts lyre 
on (from) a peg. 
Obs. These case forms in -d¢x are evidently traditional and 
poetical survivals from an older time. 


§ 64. Case-endings in Bev. 


(1) Nouns ending in -@ev express place or time from 
which, and so metaphorically the agent: 
"IénOev from Ide; nadev (beginning from, 1.¢., in the 
morning); Aobev, from Zeus (the agent). 


(2) Pronouns in -6ev are sometimes (a) true Genitives : 


dyos oéOev, sorrow for thee; éuébev pepvnpuévos, mind- 
Jul of me ; sometimes (4) Ablatives, avev euébev, 
without me (apo, virép wéOev). 


..,... CHAPTER VI. 
TENSES, INFINITIVE, AND PARTICIPLE. 
-. §' 6s. TENSES. 


Little need be said about the tenses in Homer. 


() -The Imperfect describes an action as going on 
-contemporanecously wtth another action. The 
Imperfect in Homer is thus constantly con- 
nected by dé with a previous clause, where in 
later language a subordinate clause or an equi- 
valent (¢g., a Participle) would be used. (See 
Parataxis; § 68.) 


, (2) The Perfect denotes a present state, and must 
generally be translated by a present tense in 
English. We are familiar with this in Attic 
from such Perfects as éotnxa,/ stand; xéxtnpat, 
I possess; but the number is far greater in 
Epic; ¢g., éorma, I hope; Séeynar, [ await, 
am watting ; Sédopxa, I gaze ; rlare Seddnpuca; 
why weepest thou? téOnra, [ am amazed; 
épprya, 1 shudder; eipvarat, guards or keeps 
safe ; peunros, thinking ; wenvupévos, prudent ; 
many verbs expressing sounds or cries: yéywve, 

 shouts—BéBpvxe, roars; Kekdyywres, scream- 
ing; Tetpyywtes, twittering, squeaking, or gib- 
bering. 
Homeric Perfects are more often intransitive than 
transitive in meaning. 
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Many Imperatives are formed from Perfects: avwy@u, 
Kéxrvht, TétTAAH, TeTUY OW. 

The reduplicated Aorist is nearly always transitive in 
meaning: déSaev, (he) taught; Hpape, (he) fitted; éxnré- 
Aabov, I made to forget; awedidécOat, to spare; deda- 
BécOa, to seize; éxéxrgero, (he) shouted. There are 
instances to the contrary; eg., tetdprreto, (he) was 


pleased. _ 


§ 66. THE INFINITIVE! 


The Infinitive is the Dative of a Verbal Noun which 
(1), as a Dative, expresses purpose and consequence, and 
(2) as a Verb governs cases. The dative force of the 
Infinitive, as expressing purpose and consequence, is very 
clearly seen in Homer whether after Verbs or Nouns. 
Later on the Infinitive came to be regarded as an inde- 
clinable Verbal Noun, and so could be used with to, Tod, 
7@, as Nom., Acc., Gen., Dat. But of this there are few, 
if any, traces in Homer, none certainly with tod or 7@. | 
Even in Od. i. 370, xx. 52, which are apparent excep- 
tions, we may take the Infinitive as in apposition with, 
and explanatory of, the preceding ro (this thing). 

The use of éo7re, zt 2s possible (ovx ore), with the Infini- 
tive arose in this way: there ts occasion, means for, ©.g., 


1 All the Infinitive terminations appear to be Datives with the excep- 
tion of -uey, possibly the Locative of which -yeva: is the Dative. 
With regard to the uses of the Infinitive and the Dative of nouns in 
Greek and Latin, it may be noticed that in Greek the Infinitive denotes 
purpose and consequence, which the Dative does not; while in Latin the 
Dative denotes purpose and consequence (the dativus propositi, or predica- 
tive Dative), this use of the infinitive being chiefly confined to poetry. 
Hence by a rough but correct instinct such a construction as ‘“ audax 
omnia perpeti”’ has often been called the ‘“‘ Greek” Infinitive. 
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oux dots wodepicery, there is not (means) for fighting, i.., 
zt ts not possible to fight. 
‘The Infinitive is only once used with dy in Homer 


(see § 71, 5). 


§ 67. PARTICIPLE. 


~The Homeric use of the Participle agrees in all essen- 
tials with the later use. One or two points, however, 
may be noticed. 


(1) The Attributive use is common in Homer: @eot 
aiéy éovres, the everlasting gods; Tnr<paxos 
memvupevos, wise Telemachus ; Séuas mupos aido- 
pévoro, like burning fire. Some Participial forms 

_are virtually Adjectives ; cf odAdpevos, ovipevos, 
Uxpevos. 


@) When a Participle is the supplementary predi- 
cate to a Verb, the Accusative, if there be one 
in a sentence, is governed by the Verb, and not 
by the Participle; ¢g., tov 8 dtraperBopevos 
mpooédn. tov is governed by mpocédn, answer- 
ing addressed him. 


(3) A Participle is often used alone without a Noun 
in agreement : 


aut 8 ovpavov lxev oixade tewéve (II. ii. 153). 
And a cry reached heaven of (men) homewards hurry- 
Ing. 


Obs. The Participle is not used with «ev or ay in Homer 


(§ 71, 6). 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MOODS AND THE COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE. 


§ 68. PARATAXIS. 


Parataxis (co-ordination) sets side by side co-ordinate 
clauses (joined by and, but, in Greek mostly by 8é) as 
opposed to Hypotaxis, which joins subordinate clauses to 
a principal clause. Parataxis is very common in Homer 
as in all early writers. : 

vodoov ava otparov poe Kaxyv, ddéxovto € Aaoi. 
Il. 1. ro. 


He sent an evil plague among the host, and the folk was perishing. 


In Attic prose either ®ote dmodAvcOat Tov AEwv, So 
that the folk was perishing (shewing the effect of the 
plague) ; or wate amwAAvTO, and so it was perishing. 

éorépios 8 ‘Odva7e Kat vier Stos bpopBos 
nAvbev: of 8 dpa ddprov érurradov wrdiLovro. 
Od. xvi. 452. 

In the evening the swineherd came to Odyseus and his son ; 

And they were preparing the evening meal. 


Here in later language we might have said: When he 
came... they were preparing, or, as they were preparing, 
etc. 

Parataxis is much employed where, in the later lan- 
guage, @ concessive sentence would be used ; ¢.2.— 
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npBpotes, ovd apa. ww Tt, Oeots erveixeN’ ’AyidAcd, 
éx Avos neidys tov éuov popov+ 7 roe dys ye. 
Tl. xxii. 279. 
Thou hast missed, and so thou hast not yet 
Known from Zeus the day of my doom; in very 
Truth (i.e., yet verily, or although) thou thoughtest so. 


See Concessive sentences, and notice how many par- 
ticles of affirmation or intensity (Ch. IX.) introduce prac- 
tically Concessive sentences (ai, wép, rol, yyy, etc.). 

For the use of the Imperfect in Parataxis, see § 65 (1). 


§ 69. név (ké) and ay. 


bp (enclitic) and dv particularzse, that is to say, they 
limit a statement to a particular set of circumstances, to 
a particular occasion, to a particular person or thing. 
They are thus exactly the opposite of ré (see § 125). 
ols 3 6 yépwv pereqow, dpa mpdcow kat driccw 
Nevo. 
Il, iti, 109. 
But in whatsoever things an old man taketh part, he 
Looketh both forward and backward. 


Here the sentiment is quite general and indefinite. 
ds O€ xe pyitat évravion Buoy év waddpyot . . . 


TO Kev Gp Eorroipnv. 
Od. xxi. 75. 
Whoso most eastly shall draw the bow in his hands .. . 
That one would I follow witha. 


Here a particular suitor of all the number is thought 
of. 
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Consequently «év and dy are not used in similes, which 
in their nature are general and indefinite: 
"Apyetor 5¢ péy’ taxov, ws Gre Kipa 
dxrp ep tyr, Gre Kevyon Noros eXOuv. | 
Il. ii. 394. 
And the Argives shouted mightily, as when a wave 


(Roareth) against a steep shore, when the South cometh an 
rouseth it. 


Examples of sentences with and without xév or ap 
will occur in the following pages. Instead of attempt- 
ing to explain their presence or absence in each case, a 
few guiding principles are here given at the outset in 
order to shew their particularising influence. 

1. A general statement, say a simile, may be made in 
the first clause without «év or dv, the details of. which 
may be worked out in subsequent clauses. These sub- 
sequent clauses may take «xév or dv, the mere fact of 
referring to what has once been mentioned having a 
familiarising or particularising effect, much as in later 
Greek the definite article is used with a proper name 
when that name has once been mentioned : 

as & 60" io zAnyns watpos Ads eLepiry dpis 
mpdppifos, Sei) dé Oeeiov yiyverar ody 
é€ airys, Tov 5 ov wep exer Opdcos és xev yrat 
éyyus éov. 
Il. xiv. 414. 
As when a forest tree falls with a crash, and a stench 
Of sulphur arises, and whoso standing nigh sees it, ete. 


On the same principle the Indicative is often used in 
describing the details of a simile: see yiyverat above. A 
good instance occurs in II. xiv. 414. 
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2. The Subjunctive with «év or av is generally used 
when the principal Verb is future, and the subordinate 
clause is so far limited to a particular occasion. 

The principal Verb may be Future Indicative, Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, Imperative, or quasi-Imperative (¢.g., yp7). 
éooerar Nuap Gt av wor 6AWAn “TAtos ipy. 

Il. iv. 164. 
The day shall be when holy Inos shall have fallen. 


Tatra 0 dua xpy 
omevoev, at K Ghedds ye yevrwopeOa Kal bv” edvre. 
AL xiii, 235. 
This business together must we speed, 
Lf so be that we prove of any avail, though we be but two. 


3. When in the second of two parallel clauses a par- 
ticular person or thing is selected out of several in the 
first clause, «év or dy may be used with a contrasting 
effect in the second clause: 

ov yap Kadov aréuBew ovdé dikarov 
Eeivous TyAeudyxov, os kev trade Odpall ixyras. 
Od. xx. 294. 
It is not well, nor ts tt right to rob 


The guests of Telemachus, whosoever he be that cometh to this 
house. 


The above principles and examples will serve as 
guides in explaining passages. In some passages it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the presence or 
absence of «év and dé», for it must be admitted that there 
is a tendency in Homer to use them where the state- 
ment cannot be shewn to be particular. 


§ 70. Note on the differences between xév and ap. 
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Though «é& died out and dy survived, yet x& is far com- 
moner in Homer than dy; in the Iliad four times as common. 
The significant point about them is that xé. is enclitic and 
therefore unemphatic, dy accented and emphatic. In accord- 
ance with this, av is preferred in negative clauses, and is much 
used in the second of two parallel clauses where a contrast is 
intended (e.g., Il. xxi. 553, ef pev key pevyw ... i 8 dy eyo 
édow). «ey, it is true, is often used in both of such clauses, but 
dy only once in both (Od. xi. 17), and very rarely in the first. 

xev is used as arule with relative sentences of all kinds, d& 
very seldom. On the other hand, dy is often used with 
temporal and final conjunctions—ore, Grédre, etre, ddpa, as, 
éret; also with ei. (Hence dray = ore dv, érdray = Grdre ay, 
qv = ei av.) 


§ 71. The following are the chief points in which the Ho- 
meric use of xév and dp differs from the later use of a@y :— 


1. The Future Indicative is used with «& and ay 
(see § 76, I.). 

2. The Subjunctive in simple sentences is used with 
xév and ay (see § 72). 

3. The Subjunctive is used with Relatives, with ed, 
and other Conjunctions without «éy or ay 
(see §§ 76, 77, etc.). 

4. The Optative, expressing remote possibility, is 
used without «ey or ay (see § 73). 

3 and 4 survive as poetical constructions in 
Attic Greek, 3 in N. T. Greek. 

5. The Infinitive with «éy is found only once (Il. 
xxii. 104), and with dy only once (Il. ix. 684, 
in Oratio Obliqua). 

6. There is no certain instance of a Participle in 
Homer with «éy or av. 
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§ 72, THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


' The Subjunctive expresses the speaker’s wié//-or de- 


termination, and makes a confident and positive future 
statement. ‘It is thus a Future with the speaker’s will 
put into it, whereas the Future Indicative is merely an 


objective statement of what is going to happen. The 


English auxiliaries used are—w//, shall, must. The 


following .example shews the difference between the 
Subjunctive and the Future Indicative : 


| om to oUros vip ovd eooetat ovde yevarat. 
Od. xvi. 437. 


That man is not, and will not be, and shall not be born. 
(& ence ‘Mark you his absolute shai”). 


_T he Subjunctive in stmple sentences. 


~ () In the Ist pers. sing. the Subjunctive expresses ¢he 


speaker s determination : 


GAN bays TOL Kal onpa dpippades GAAo Te élrw. 
Od. xxii. 73. 


Go to now, I will also tell thee a token right easy to recognise. 


In the rst pers. plur. this naturally passes into the 
common Hortative Subjunctive (aAX’ lopev, come, go we). 

The determination or purpose may be qualified by xé(v) 
as a consequence of something preceding : 


el O€ Ke py Swworr, eyo dé Kev adros EXwpan. 


Il. i. 137. 


But if they give it not, then will I (tn that case) 
Myself take it. 
G 
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(2) In the 2nd and 3rd pers. the Subjunctive makes a 
confident future statement: (a) without «é(v) or dy», if, 
general; (8) with «é&v) or ay, if particularised ; eg., 
(a) the recurring phrase, «ai qroté tes elarnot, and one day 
aman shall say. But this appears to be the only instance 
of this use of the pure Subjunctive. 

(8) GARG pan’ dvrqv 
oTHTOpMAL, H KE Hepyor peya. kparos 7 Ke PEepoipyy. 
Il. xviit. 307. 
But face to face 
Will I stand, whether he shall bear away great victory, 
Or I perchance might bear it away myself. 


éocerat Huap ot dy ror GdwAn “IALos ipy. 
Ih iv. 160, 

The day shall be when holy Ilios shall have fallen (a solemn 

prediction). 

Cf. i. 205, tax dv wore Ovpov cAnrat, soon shall he lose his 

life (a threat). 
xé(v) is more often used Here than dy. 
For 2nd pers. see I]. xi. 431-33. 


The Subjunctive is often thus used with a negative : 
(a) Without xé(v) or dy. 
ovx €66' otros avnp od éExcera odde yevyras. 
Od. xvi. 437, supra. 
(8) With ay. 
ovK av Tot xpaicppor Bis Kai rappees ivi. 


Il. xi. 387. 
Naught shall avail thee thy bow and thick-coming arrows. 


dy is more appropriate here than xév as marking a contrast 
(see § 70). 
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All the above uses of the Subjunctive are distinctively 
Ifomeric with the exception of the Hortative Subjunc- 
teve. The Deltberaitve Subjunctive ri 6o ; what must J 
say? 160 Sapa’ ixwpat; to whose house am I to go? 
are clearly interrogative uses of (2). _ 

For the Subjunctive in subordinate sentences, see under 
the several kinds. 


§ 73. THE OPTATIVE. 


The Optative expresses the speaker’s wzs, and so any 
mood of mind varying from wesh, prayer (or with a 
negative deprecation), request gently suggested, acqut- 
escence or concession, to admession of bare possibility. 
It is thus a subjective and remote Future. The English 
auxiliaries used, varying with the person employed, are— 
might, may, let, would, could, should. 

The following are illustrative examples : 


(a) Wesh, prayer, deprecation (see § 92): 
ticeav Aavaol éua ddxpva. 
Il. i. 42. 
May the Danai atone for my tears. 
py ToUTO Oeds TeAEcete. 
Od. xvii. 399. 
May God not fulfil this. 


(8) Request gently suggested, especially in 2nd pers.: 
GAN’ Ere kal vov 
tavr elmo Ayn. 
Il. xi. 791. 
Nay, but even now say this to Achilles. 
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GANA Tis Gtpnpa@s Addtov xadécee. 
Od. iv. 735. 
Let some one speedily call Dolius. 


(y) Acguzescence or concession : 
iddvTa pe Kat Aizrot aiwy 
KTHow eunv K.T. XA. 
Od. vii. 225. 
Aye, and let life leave me 
When I have caught sight of my possessions. 


Cf. Il. v. 685, xxiii. 151 (1st pers.); Od. i. 402 (2nd pers.). 


(5) Admission of bare HOES generally in nega 
. tive sentences: 


Affirmatively : 
peta Oeds y edu kat THADev dvépa cawcat. 
Od. iti. 231. 
Lightly might a god, should he will, save a man 
Even from afar. 


Negatively : 
ov pev yap Kaxwrepov ddA wdGoup. 
Il. xix. 321. 
Surely naught worse might (could) I endure. 


Obs. The particularising and conditioning xé(v), av, are 
commonly used, but not necessarily ; their absence 
marks the statement as general. This use of an 

_ Optative without ay is found in Attic poetry; ¢g.; 
Aesch. P. V. 291, Ag. 620, Cho. 172, 595, Soph. 
Antig. 604, Eur. Alc. 52, all negative or virtually 
negative and interrogative. For discussion on this 
point see Sidgwick’s Choephoroi, Appendix I., and 
Jebb’s Oed. Col., Appendix, 1. 170. 
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The construction of the Optative with xé(v) and dy 
is the origin of its ordinary later use as an Apodosis ; 
but where it occurs in Homer it would be a reversal 
of the historical development of Greek syntax to 
treat sentences like these as Apodoses with suppressed 
Protases. The sentence with e (expressing wish or 
supposition) was simple and independent, not neces- 
sarily followed by a sentence with (or without) «é(v), 
dy, expressing the result of such a wish or supposition. 
(See Monro, #. G., 318.) 


§ 74. Note on the use of the Subjunctive in primary, and of the Optative in 
secondary (or historic) sequence.—The subjunctive expresses the speaker’s 
will: it is naturally joined to tenses which are either future (including the 
imperative) or present. On the other hand, the optative, as.it expresses 
the speaker’s conception of a possibility often remote and apart from the 
thought of its fulfilment, is as naturally associated with past indicative 
tenses, or with other optatives (assimilation of optatives), Hence the 
use of the optative in secondary or historic sequence. Hence also its 
use in expressing hopeless wishes (§ 92) and unfulfilled conditions (§ 76, 
III.). But we should observe that the optative is also sometimes joined to 
a present or future principal sentence; ¢.g., a remote or distant purpose 
(Odyss. xvii, 249, &fw . . . va &Agoi); a distant condition or possibility 
(Od. vii. 51, Oapodrcos dvhp duelvwy reAdber, ef nal woOey BAAoVev %Oo1). 
For similar instances, see Od. vi. 286 (veneo® 4 Tis pé(or), Il. i. 62-4, xiii. 
317. For assimilation of optatives, see Od. i. 47 (@s awdAorro kal BAAOs 8 
Tis rowadrd ye pé(or), xv. 536-8, Il. xviii. 464-5, Il. xxiv. 226-7 (abrika 
karaxrelverey . . . earhy elny). 


§ 75. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


The only point that need be noticed is the rarity of 
the use of 6rz and as in indirect statements after verbs 
of saying. They both occur with the indicative (present 
and past) after elzrov, ayopevw, but much more frequently 
after verbs of perception and emotion—ideiv, olSa, dpovéw, 
Opaw, alw, yryvarka, yaipw, ywouat (cf. p.65). But there 
is no instance for the use of 67s or ws with the Optative after 
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any of these verbs. The earliest example is in the hymn 
to Aphrodite 214; elev S5€ Exacta . . . ws &t abdvaros. 
Verhs of perception and emotion are joined to a Parti- 
ciple as in later Greek. 

In the Indirect Question the Optative occurs once or 
twice, in the Odyssey, after eipwrdw. 


§ 76. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


The Epic syntax is in the main the same as that 
of later Greek. The following are the chief points of 
difference : 


N.B.—(a) af is used like ei with (1) Subj., (2) Opt., (3) Fut. 
| Indic. once (Il. xv. 213). 

(8) édy is not Homeric. 7 is not common, but is 

found Il. ix. 692, Od. v. 120, and else- 

where. 


I. The Indicative. 


The Future Indicative is used with «&v), rarely with 
av. 
abi €poye Kat GAXor 
Ol KE pe TYLNOOVCL. 


Ii 1. 174. 


By my side are others also 
Who will honour me (tf thou dost not). 


So II. xvii. 558, Od. xvi. 438, with dy (II. ix. 167). 


Obs. dv with Fut. Indic. is printed in the text of several 
passages in Attic, e.g., Plat. Apol. 29 C, and 30 C, 
Crito 53 D, Rep. 615 D. The existence of such a 
construction, however, in Attic is considered very 
doubtful. 
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The. imperfect indicative with «év), dv, in unfulfilled 
conditions, refers to past time only. Od. i. 178 and xxiv. 
284 are, however, possible exceptions, 


Il. The Subjunctive. 


(a) et without «é&v), dv. The statement is general, 
and the Apodosis usually in the Present Indic. 
or equivalent (e.g., Gnomic Aorist), but it may 
be also in the Fut. Indic. This construction is 
common, maxims and similes being often so 
stated. 


ei S ad tes painoe Dewy evi ofvore wovTw 
TAHT OPAL. 
Od. v. 221. 
Tf, again, some god shall wreck me on the wine dark deep, 
LI will beat up. | 


kpeicowy yap Bacreds Gre ydorerat dvdpe xépne * 
yy , a 4 N 3. A 4 

el 3ép ydp Te xXov ye Kai airnpap Katarrély 
dAAd te kai peromirev Exe Koro. 


Il. i. 80. 


A king is stronger whenéer he is wroth with a meaner man ; 
For even if he swallow his anger gust for that day, 
Yet he keepeth his displeasure for another time. 


N.B.—ei xataméyy co-ordinate with 6re xwoera (aor. subj.). 


For similes, see Il. 189, etc. (Gre Sentar . . . ef wep 
AGOnor), and passim. 

(8) e with «é(v) or dy (ef dv = later édy), also 
common, referring to a particular case. The 
Apodosis is usually in the Fut. Indic. (see 
§ 609, 2), less usually in Pres. Indic. 
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ei 5é xev &s Epps Kai toe weiBwvras “Ayator. 
yooyn émara x. 7. A. | 
Il. il. 364. © 
Lf thou shalt do thus, and the Achaeans hearken to thee, 
Then shalt thou know, etc. 


For Pres. Indic. in Apodosis, I]. xi. 391, Od. xi. 158 
(jv wn). The Optative in Apodosis with «éy) or dy, 
expressing a remoter conception, also occurs, Il. xiii. 
367, xvii. 38. 


Obs. I. The General or Frequentative Condition in Attic 
(qv, édv, with subj., with Apodosis in Pres. Indic.) 
seems to be a development of II. (a) above; the 
Ordinary Future Condition (jv, éay, with subj., with 
Fut. Indic. in Apodosis) of (). 


Obs. II. et with the Subjunctive survived in Attic even in - 
prose (Thuc. vi. 21), and is not uncommon in the 
later Ionic (Herodotus). It is worth noticing that 
in most, if not all, of the Attic instances (cf Soph. 
O. T. 198, 874, Antig. 710) the statement is general 
as in Epic. . 


Ill. Zhe Optative. 


The ei clause generally precedes, but not always, | 
favouring the view that it was not originally a a 
subordinate clause, but a wish. 


(a) et xé(v) may go with the Optative in the Protasis, 
here as elsewhere particularising the state- 
ment. 
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al K€ pot Ds pepavia tapactains, yAavkart, 
Kal KE TptnKoctoice éywv avdperot payotpyy. 
Od. xiii. 390. 
Lf thou thus eager wouldst and beside me, bright-eyed one, 
So would I do battle even with three hundred men. 


Cf. Il. i. 60, ix. 141, Od. ii. 76, ei dv (once), Il. ii. 597. 


Obs. On ei dy in Protasis in Attic see Attic Syntax, § 186, 
where, however, it is wrongly stated that ef dy never 
is found with Protasis in Homer. 


(8) The Optative with xé(v), &v, in Apodosis, in con- 
nexion with a Protasis in the Past Indic., may 
express a past unfulfilled condition. This is 
wholly peculiar to Epic. 


Kat vv kev €vO dmdXouto avag avopav Aiveias 
el un ap dE vonce Avis Ovyarnp ‘Adpodiry. 
Il. v. 311. 
And now might Aeneas, king of men, have perished there and then 
Had not Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, quickly marked. 


In Attic avwAero dv. Other instances are II. ii. 80, 
xvii. 70, Od. i. 236, xiii. 86. 

Cf. the unfulfilled wish in the Optative. 

There is really no difficulty in these constructions ; 
the Optative (see § 73) expresses a conception or possi- 
bility quite apart from any thought of its fulfilment in 
actual fact. The similar use of the Pres. Subjunct. in 
older Latin (see Roby, 1532), and even in Cicero (de 
Am. II), may be compared. 

et with the Optative is seldom, if ever, Pies 
(general condition, zf ever) as in Attic. See, however, 
Il. xxiv. 768 and Od. vil. 32, with vi. 286. 
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el xe(v), el tore or mas (also al, Hv), tf perchance, on 
the chance that, in the hope that, \ike st forte in Latin 
conveying a final meaning under a conditional form, are 
Homeric: 


(a) With Fut. Indic. (Il. i. 83, xii. 59). 
(8) With Subj. (Il. xi. 791, Od. iv. 34). 
(y) With Optat. (Il. ii. 97, Od. ix. 317). 


§ 77. TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


The general principle is already fixed in Epic that 
the Indicative is used when the time is Definite (mostly 
past, sometimes present), the Subjunctive or Optative 
(according to sequence) when the time is Indefinite. 
Indefinite time comprises (a) zndefinite futurity, (8) m- 
definite duration, (ry) indefinete frequency. 

Indefinite futurity (until) may carry with it a final 
sense; see ets 6 xe(v) and dpa. 

Indefinite duration (so long as) may carry with it a 
conditional sense; see ets 6 xe(v) and ddpa. 


In Epic, however : 


(1) The Subjunctive is frequently used without xé(v), 
ay, whereas in Attic the omission of dy is a rare 
survival almost confined to poetry. 


_ (2) The Optative may be used with xé(v) av.' 
_ (3) The Future Indicative is used with «é&v). For 
the Fut. Indic. in Attic with dy, see § 76, I., Obs. 


1 gy with the Opt., e.g., Andok, de Myst. § 81. éws &y reGeiey is retained 
and defended by some scholars, but generally rejected. A few other 
similar readings occur (¢.g., Dem., Onet. i. 865, 24) but they have been 
corrected. A priori there is no improbability in the survival of this Epic 
usage. 
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(4) Certain conjunctions are not used in Epic which 
are used in Attic, and vice versa; eg.— 

(a) gore, dypu(s), wéexpe(s), are not found in Homer, 
nvixa once (Od. xxii. 198). 

(8) Some conjunctions are either entirely Epic— 
eg., ets 6 xe(v)—or chiefly and characteristi- 
cally so; ég., evTe, os (THwos correl:), 

(y) Where in Attic raytora is used (érrel radytora) 
TO Tp@ToV, Ta TpaTa are used in Epic. 

(5) Other conjunctions present little or no diffi- 
culty, being used as in Attic; eg., éarei, ézet 
ke, €mret ay (once), émrny, évrei Sn, and é€ oi. 

The chief peculiarities of the Epic syntax are given 
below under the heads of the different conjunctions. 


§ 78. elodxe(v) or eis 8 Ke(v), untel, so long as. 


(1) With Subjunctive denotes either (a) indefinite 
JSuturity, unti, sometimes with a fizal meaning; ez., 
Il. ii. 332 (ets 6 Kev Gotu Erxwpev, until we have taken the 
town); or (8) indefinite duration, so long as, sometimes 
with a conditional meaning ; eg., Il. ix. 609 (x. 89), ets 6 
x autun pévn, so long as breath shall abide. 

(2) With Future Indicative, once, Od. viii. 318, ets 6 Ke 

. atrodeéoes, until he shall give back. 


(3) With Optative; eg., Il. xv. 70. 


§ 79. éwei. 
(1) With subjunctive, of indefinite frequency, only 
twice without «é(v), av, Il. xv. 363 (a simile), Od. xx. 86. 
Elsewhere with «é(v), once with dy (Il. vi. 412), also 
émrny even in similes where «é(v), dv, would of course not 
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be expected ; ¢g., I. ii. 475, ix. 324. See ed dy under 
evte, § 81. But ézrel xe(v), etc, usually occurs in the 
subordinate clause of a simile, which, having once been 
generally stated, is thereby felt to be familiar and so far 
particular. See § 69, I. 

(2) With Optative, of zadefinite frequency, Od. xxiv. 
254, Il. xxiv. 14 (as in Attic). 

But eet dav, Il. ix. 304, Od. iv. 222; éany, Il. xxiv. 
227, in all cases after another Optative. 


§ 80. éws, etws, efos, whzlst, so long as, until. 


(1) With Indicative, of definite duration, with correla- 
tive téws (Toppa Sé, dé, etc.) ; eg., Il. xv. 39, x. 507, Od. 
xii, 327. Generally Imperfect Indic., but sometimes 
aorist ; ¢.g., Il. xi. 342, Od. v. 123. It also means fora 
while, so long; cf. ll. xii. 141, being used adverbially. 

(2) With Subjunctive, always with «é(v), just like eis 6 
Ke(v) q. V. 

(3) With Optative, of zmdefinzte futurity, usually with- 
out Ké(v); cf Od. v. 386, xxiii. 151. With «é(v), Od. vi. 
78 (preceded by ro¢pa). 


§ 81. edre, when. 


(1) With Indicative, of definite past time, with corre- 
latives tios 59, Kat tore by, érevta, etc. Cf II. vi. 392 
(etre ixave .. . &vOa HO), Od. xiii. 392. 

(2) With Subjunctive, of zxdefinete futurity ; eg., NI. ii. 
778 (evr dv EXwpev), Od. i. 192. Once without «é(v), av, 
Od. vii. 202, of zndefinite frequency, cbt’ épdwpev, when- 
ever ; evTé kev does not occur, but edt’ dy occurs with the 
subj. (Il. i. 242, xix. 158, Od. i. 192), and in a few other 
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places in general statements of zudefinzte frequency where 
ay would not be expected. See ws 6’ é7’ ay in similes 
under dre (§ 83). These are instances of the tendency 
to use «é(v), dv, where the statement is not particular. 
See § 69. . 


(3) Not found with the Optative. 


§ 82. Fpos, when. 


Generally with correlatives, Tiuos, 57 ToTe, dpa, etc. 


(1) With Indicative, of definzte past time; eg., Il. i. 
475 (jyos S Hédtos KaTedu . . . bn TOTE KoluNnoavTo, when 
the sun went down... then they rested). Once with 
Present Indic. (of a fixed hour of the day), Il. xxiii, 226 
(Fpuos elor . . . euapaivero, when the (morning star) goeth 
forth ... the fire was dying away), ~ ' 


(2) With Subjunctive, once in Od. iv. 400, of indefinite 
Srequency (jos aupuBeBnkyn . . . Tiwos eice). 


§ 83. dre, nére wadéte, when, whenever. 


(1) With Indicative, when, Il. iii. 173 (omore éropny) ; 
Od. xviii. 409 (with Perf. = Pres. ommorte Oupos dvwye). 
With Fut. Indic. and «é(v) as with Subj., Od. xvi. 262 
(ommote kev Ono); cf. eis 6 xe(v) with Fut. Indic. 

(2) With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dv, omore 
xe(v), and omér’ ay being used like owérav in Attic. é7e 
without «é(v), dv is often used with the Subj. in a frequen- 
tative sense, whenever (Il. i. 80, Od. vii. 72). And often 
in similes ws Sre, @s o7mdte, as when (ever). In some 
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instances ws 8 67 ay instead of ws & Gre, ws 8 67 ay 
having seemingly become a stereotyped phrase (eg., II. 
XV. 170, xix. 375, Od. v. 394). (See Monro’s note, H. G., 
p. 209.) 

(3) With Optative, freguentatively as in Attic, and 
without «é(v) dv except once (Il. ix. §24). 6re (= el qrote, 
‘st quando), especially dre pn (n2s¢ cum, nist quando), carry 
with them a conditional force. See Il. xxi. 428, 67’ 
"Apyetoucs payoiaro, if ever they should fight. Il. xiv. 248, 
Ore py) KedévoL, unless, or except whenever. 


§ 84. dpa. 

(1) With Indic. of definite duration, whilst, so long as 
(e.g., Il. it. 769) ; often with correlative rodpa (eg., II. iv. 
220). 

(2) With Subjunctive like eis 6 «e(v), and é@ws either 
(a) semt-final, until, Il. i. 509, Opp av ricwar, in Il. i. 82 
without dy; or (8) sewz-conditional, so long as, seldom 
with «é(v), av, Il. ii. 346, with xé(v), Il. vi. 258. 

(3) Optative without «é(v), adv, in semi-final sense, 
Od. xii. 437, xx. 80. With dv, Od. xvii. 298 (ndefinite 
Juturity). 

§ 85. ds, Strws, Sxws, zen, i.€., aS Soon as. 

(1) With Indicative (Aorist), eg., Il. xx. 424, ws 8’, &s 
aveTtanto, as he saw him, so he sprang up, ut vidit; see 
line 421, @s évonoe . . . Kap pa Kéyuto. Also see II. xiv. 
294, x1x. 16, and cf notes to Verg. Eclog. viii. 41. 

ws with Imperf., Il. xxiii. 871, is dubious, defended by 
Leaf, doubted by Monro. 

d7rws, Skws, in same sense as og (Il, xi. 459, Od. iii. 


373): 
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§ 36. apiv (apiv ye, mpiv y’ 4), wdpos, before. 
(Usually with correlatives mpiv, mdpos, mpdocGe(v).) 


(1) With the Infinitive (aorist). This may be said to 
be the regular Homeric construction of mpi after both 
affirmative and negative clauses ; eg., II. i. 98, Il. vi. 465, 
and passim. 

Often with Accus. and Infin.; ¢g., Il. ii. 414, and else- 
where. 

(2) With the Indicative, only in the phrase wpiy y’ éte 
(Il. ix. 588, Od. iv. 180). 

But a passage like Il. i. 29 (rav & éyw od AVow: Tplv 
pow Kal yhpas éraow, ere that, sooner shall old age shall 
come on her) shews how the Adverb awpivy might become 
the Conjunction zpiy with the Indicative. 


(3) With the Subjunctive, in general ‘statements with- 
out «é(v), dv; eg., Od. x. 174. If the statement is par- 
ticular, wpiv y 67’ dv is used, Od. ii. 374; or AAX’ O7r07’ 
av 6n, Il. xvi. 62. 

(4) With the Optative, as in Attic in sesz-obliqua ; eg., 
Il. xxi. 58, wpiv y’ ore, Il. ix. 488. 

mapos is used with the Infin. like mpiv ; e.g., Il. vi. 348, 
Od. i. 21. 


§ 87. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


(1) wat ei, even if (etiam st), cat emphasising the sup- 
position which follows; and ei Kai, if even, cai empha- 
sising a particular word or expression which follows, are 
common in Homer as in Attic. The Subjunctive is used 
with or without «é(v) as the case may be; ¢.g., xat et xe 
mvOnaz, Il. v. 351; Kat eb dpnrar, Od. xvi. 98. 
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(2) «at wep occur in-Homer separated by other words; 
ef. Kal ayvupevos tep étaipov, Il. viii. 125; Kal ovn 
aya0ov rep éovra, Il. ix. 627. Each word retains its 
Prope! force: xai, even, also; ayvuipevos, while grieving ; 
mép, exceedingly. 


(3) wép often gives a concessive force to e¢ or jp. 
Il. iv. 262, é wep mivwow ; Od. v. 355, ef wep yap Kev 
olyntat; Hv TTep "yap Kira, Il. xix. 32 (see Od. xvi. 276). 
In the same way ei 9’ odv olynrat, II. v. 258. 


(4) ovd’ e¢ in negative concessive sentences as in Attic; 
eg., Il. xxii. 349, 008’ ef Kev otnowor; Od. i. 203, ovd’ et 
Twep éynot. 

N.B.—For the use of emphasising, affirmative, and inten- 


sive particles in concessive sentences, see § 68, Para- 
taxis. 


§ 88. FINAL SENTENCES. 


(1) wn alone is used with the Subjunctive and Optative 
without «é(v), av; eg., Od. vi. 273, drectvwm hyuwy pon Tes 
oTriccw papery, | avoid lest rumour some one rebuke (cf. 
Il. vi. 845, with Optative). 


(2) ws, drrws, with or without «é(v), dv, with subj. and 
opt., Il. i. 32, cawrepos ws Ke vénat, that so thou may’st go 
away the safer; ll. vii. 293, ws éuppyHvns; Il. xix. 331, 
wa; av éEaydayos ; Od. viii. 28, &s Kev yévorto. Without 
xé(v) dv with Opt, Il. xxiii. 361, Od. vi. 113. 


N.B.—With the Subjunctive tva, as in Attic, does not 
take xé(v), dv. Od. xv. 156, given by Seiler as the 
exception, not being a case in point, as xév may 
belong to 7, 7: ws generally takes xé(v), but also dy, 
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though ds dv may be modal, ds ay éyov cizw, as J 

shall speak ; Srws seldom takes xé(v), never dy. 
With the Optative iva, daws, never take xe(v), dv; ws 

sometimes takes xé(v), Od. ii. 53, or dy, Il. xix. 331. 


(3) The Future Indicative is used in sentences which 
are final or semi-final; eg., Il. xx. 301 (wn); Od. i. 57 
(S7rws), more often édpa; Il. xvi. 24, Od. vi. 218. But 
there is a double difficulty about these sentences: (a) 
they do not all appear strictly final, and some may be 
classed under § 89; (8) we cannot always be sure 
whether the verb is from a Fut. Indic. or an Aor. Subj. ; 
e.g. atronovaopat, Od. vi. 219. 

It is worth observing, however, that in late Greek 
(Hellenistic) the Fut. Indic. is thus used. (See Winer, 
sect. x1.) 


(4) Relative Final sentences, 6s, 65 tis; also o, 7, 70, 
used as a Relative. 


(a) Subjunctive usually with xé(v); Il. ix. 165, of xe tdxuorTa 
€XOwot, without xe(v); Od. xviii. 335, ds Tis o exrep- 
poe. 


(8) Optative with xé(v) as a rule; eg., Il. i. 64, ds x’ elzrow. 
Cf. vii. 342, xxi. 336, Od. v. 166, x. 432. Once 
without «é(v), Il. xxli. 348 (semt-final, semi-consecu- 
tive). 


(y) Future Indicative (semi-final ?), Il. i. 174, and ii. 2, 
2209. 


Negative Relative sentences of this form ; ¢.g., ovx éo& 
bs xev ixntras, Od. vi. 201; ov« &08 85 tis huyn, Il. xxi. 
103, are as much consecutive as final, since they give not 
so much the purpose as the characteristics. 

H 
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1. These relative sentences are much commoner in 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. Mr. Goodwin (Moods 
and Tenses, § 65, 1 N. 3) observes that they survive 
in Attic only in such exceptional and quasi-delibera- 
tive phrases as €yer ore etary. The Homeric construc- 
tion reappears, however, in late Greek ; ¢2., ad Hebr. 
Viii, 3, Oey dvayKatov éxew Kal Tovrov 3 mpocevéyxy. 


2. Past tenses of the indic. with fa and other final 
conjunctions expressing an unfulfilled purpose are 
not found in Homer. But analogous constructions 
are found; e.g., Il. vi. 345, as p ddere . . . ofyer Oar 
apopépovoa,... Ge\Aa . . . EVOa pe Kip arrdepoe, 
Ah! would that a storm-wind had borne me onward 
. where the billow would have swept me away 
(see 1. 350 lower down). So Od. i. 218, dy érerpe ; 
and Od. iv. 178, ov5é xev Stexpwev . . . mpiv y¥ Gre 
dupexdrdupev. (See Monro, 7. G., 325 (past tense by 
assimilation) ; and cf. unfulfilled conditions.) 


§ 89. MODAL OR OBJECT SENTENCES. 


Modal (al. Object) sentences with @s, dares, with verbs 


like Ppafopat, treipdw, Treipdopar, peppnpive, oppaive. 


(a) With Subjunctive, with or without «é(v), dy, but 


dmws does not take dy; Od. i. 205, dpaooeras 
@s xe vénrat; so II. iv. 66. 


(8) With Future Indicative (but not common as in 


Attic); eg., ppavopuel” Strws éorar tdde Epya, 
Il. iv. 14, with «é(v), Od. i.. 260. 


(y) With Optative, without «é(v), dy, Il. ii. 3, xxi. 


137. 
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Obs. It is very difficult to bring these sentences with as 
and ows under one description. Something depends 
upon the principal verb; eg., after pypynpifw or 
éppaivw, a sentence with drws looks like an Indirect 
Question ; ¢.2., Il. xxi. 137, Opyyvey drrws wravorece (7H 
mavow;); after Aicoopa, the sentence is like an 
Indirect Petition; ¢g., Od. iii. 19, ALvoecOar dws 
vnpeptea eiry. Very often, again, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary Final sentences. 


§ 90. CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 


In Homer the Infinitive alone, as a rule, expresses the 
consequence of the Verb or Noun ; eg., Od. ii. 60, #peis 8 
OU VU TL ToLOL apivemev, we are not such (as he was) to 
ward off. This, in Attic, would be rosobro: olos (or dare) 
apuvew. | 

Consecutive sentences of the ordinary Attic form are 
exceedingly rare in Homer. Thus— 


(1) &s re with the Infinitive occurs only twice, II. ix. 42. 
Ovpos éerérovra ds te veecOa, thy heart ts bent on 
departing, lit. 1s bent so as for departing (the re being 
generic, see § 125 (2)). The other place is Od. xvii. 
20 (tyAixos . . . ws Te WiHéoGat). 

(2) ws re is not found with the Indicative. 


(3) Relative pronouns, ofos, doos, with the infin. are 
almost equally rare, and all in the Odyssey; «¢.z., 
v. 484, dacov épvaba; ix. 160, olos KpderOar ; xxi. 
117, olos dveAéoOat ; xxi. 173, Tolov . . . olov euevar, 

(4) é¢’ @, éf’ o re, in the familiar Attic restrictive sense, do 
not occur in Homer. 


(5) For relative sentences virtually consecutive, see § 88 (4). 
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§ 91. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


(1) éaret, éqrel 57, but not ws, are causal .conjunctions 
as in Attic; eg., Il. i. 231, él odtidavoicw davacoeas ; I. 
xiv. 65, ézret 69 payovrar. 

(2) For the Causal, or rather explanatory, 6 re, see 
§ 59. : 

duore is not Homeric. Nor, again, is the use of &@ te 
with the Participle, though such lines as Il. xi. 779 and 
Xxii, 127 shew how the construction would grow up. 

(3) 8s, alone with the Indic., is used in a causal sense ; 
eg. Il. ii. 275, b5 oy’ dyopdav, that he hath held him 
rom harangues. So Od. xviii, ds Gavas. But ds (5 tes) 
ye is not Homeric. 


§ 92. WISHES. 


(1) The Optative may express a wish, the fulfilment of 
which is hopeless, though this is not implied in the form. 


ef ds ABwdoun, Bin 8é pot Eurredos etn. 
Il. vii. 157. 


Ah! would that I were thus young, and my force unabated / 


This is, however, in strict accordance with the true 
nature of the Optative (see § 73). Cf Vergil’s imitation 
(Aen. viii. 560), O mht praeteritos referat st Lupptter 
annos. 

(2) Wishes capable of fulfilment are expressed by the 
Optative alone (see § 73) or with ei, ef yap, at ydp, etbe, 
ai@e. Observe, however, that e/@e and ai@e generally 
denote wishes of “hopeless regret” (Monro) as above, 
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and (2) that in the Odyssey e¢ alone with the Optative 
never expresses a wish, but e¢ ydp or ee. 

(3) Unfulfilled wishes are expressed much as in Attic; 
eg., a Spheres or€cGar, Il. iii. 248; atl” Spedes Hoa, 
Il. i. 415; @pedrAov ela, Il. vi. 350 (after ds pw’ dere 


with Infin. in 345); wy dpedrXov (or Sedov) with Infin., 
Il. ix: 698. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


§ 93. Prepositions in Homer are used in the following 
ways :— 


I. As Adverbs. 


II. In connexion with Verbs: (a) loosely (Tmesis) ; 
(8) in Composition. 


ITI. In construction with the oblique cases of Nouns 
and Pronouns. 


I. Prepositions as Adverbs, nearly always of place. 


I. Aeven 5 hv api yarrvy. 
Od. x. 94. 
And there was a fatr calm on either hand. 


év pev ‘Axatol, 
év 3 "Eredxpyres peyadrropes, év 5¢ Kvdwves * * * 
Toe 8 évi Kyvwods. 


Od. xix. 175. 


There (are) Achaeans, 
And there great-hearted Cretans of the Cretans, and there Cydo- 
ntans, 
And there (among these towns) is Cnosus. 
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2. The following are frequently used as Adverbs :— 


dpi, on both sides, all around, 

ev, evi, eivi, eiv, there, among. 

éri, over, besides, behind (opposed to po, in front). 
Tapa, Tapai, wap, besides, at hand. 

wepi, around, beyond, beyond measure, \.e., exceedingly. 
wpos, mpori, ori, 1% addition, moreover. 

uno, vrai, underneath, 


3. Others are less often used Adverbially :— 


dud, apart, 
apo, in front, or forward. 
dva, up! arise! sursum! (observe the accent). 


N.B.—eis is not used as an Adverb, but e’ow ; similarly dvw, 
not ava (except dva above). 


II. (a2) In loose connexion with a Verb, z.e., separated 
from it by “ Tmesis ”. | 


1. E.g., é€ Epov évTo (Aassim), Jamem exemerunt. 
mpos aAAyAous aydpevoy (Passim), compared with 
Tov apa ep 
pera. 5 mpézer dypopevoice (Od. viii. 172), compared 
with wdou perémpere Mupuddveoor (Il. xvi. 
194). 


2. Observe, however, that a Preposition may occur in the 
same sentence as a Verb, and yet not affect its sense; 
#.e.. the Preposition may be used Adverbially, and 
not in “Tmesis”. The test is whether the Preposi- 
tion changes the meaning of the Verb as it does in 
composition, 
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wépe yap pot ‘Odupmios GAye eSwxev 
€x Tagéwv, 
Od. iv. 722. 

Olympian Zeus hath given me sorrows beyond measure 
Above all women. 
Here zépe is an Adverb, and does not alter the meaning of 

eSwxev. 

wepi T eiut Gedy, wept tT ei avOparruv. 
Il. viii. 27. 

Lf am beyond (surpass) gods, and beyond men. 
Here zrepi -ciui (mepieu) changes the meaning of iyi as 

prae changes sto to praesto. 


N.B.—The change of accent. 


3. amd, év, é, did, xatd, mapa, ovv, are often used in 
Tmesis. 


(8) In composition with Verbs, 


tov 8 drape Bduevos tpocépy x. t. X. and passim. 


III. Prepositions with oblique cases of Nouns and 
Pronouns, 


Before giving details it may be remarked: 


1. That in Homer the literal sense of place and local 
relation is predominant, derivative and figurative 
senses being limited, while in Attic precisely the 
reverse is the case. 


2. As a corollary from the above, in Homer many pre- 
positions take a Dative (z.¢., Locative mostly) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic prose, though the 
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construction survives occasionally in the conventional 
and traditional idiom of poetry. Thus dva, dydi, 
pera, are not used with the Dative in Attic prose, 
mapa and ovy rarely so. 


3. And, again, with the Genitive, Prepositions in Homer 
mostly express local relations, the derivative and 
figurative senses being few and simple, sometimes 
semi-local Agee dpi, dud, pera, wept). 

Thus zapa, with the Genitive in Homer, means 
only aside from, and does not, as in Attic, denote the 
personal source or agent (¢.¢., cvpBovrdevieoOa: rapa 
twos, 10 be advised by anyone, is Attic, not Homeric). 
Similarly the many adverbial Attic phrases formed 
with dud, éx, pds (¢.g., 50 dpyys, angrily ; é€ ampoc- 
Soxyrod, unexpectedly ; mpos Biav, by force, forcibly), are 
unknown to Homer. . 


§ 94. ape (dpdis). 


(1) With Dative (mostly in Locative sense) frequently : 
on both sides, about. 

Also fig. dud’ “Erxévn payeoOar (Il. iii. 70), to fight 
about for Helen (see Gen.). 


(2) With Genitive, twice, Il. xvi. 825, pdyerOat dpi 
(like mepi), to fight about, for ; Od. viii. 267, deiSew dpdi, 
to sing about. 


Obs. dpdis is found with all three cases ; with Gen. mean- 
ing aside from, with Dat. and Acc. about. It is an 
“improper” Preposition (see § 105). 
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§ 95. dvd. 

(1) With Dative: ypvoép dva oxnrrpe (Il. i. 15), “pon 
a golden staff (see Il. xv. 152). 

(2) With Genitive, three times in the Odyssey, always 
dy vnos; eg., Xv. 284, dv vnos éBnoero (went up, or 
climbed on board): nos émiBaivey simply to go on board. 

(3) With Accusative: up along or through, av ‘EnXdd6da, 
ava oropa (ie., 2z): in Od. iv. 41, ix. 209 (see Merry), 
Od. xxii..175 (Cf 132), with notion of mixing up; kiov 
av wynrnv épvcat, to hoist or run up to a lofty pillar (see 
Il. x. 466). 


N.B.—6vpnv hyedivas os XXxil. I 56) seaUIng. the door open 
or ajar. 


§ 96. Sid. 


(1) With Genitive, in local sense of passing through. 

(2) With Accusative, spread over of space or time: 
@xeov 8s dxptas (Od. ix. 400), dwelt over (or along) the 
heights ; 8s vixra pédraway, throughout the dark night 
(mostly i in Od. and Il, x. or xxiv., but also in Il. i ii. 40). 


Sd orépa like dva ordpa, through, 1.€., 27 the mouth. dua, 
with help of, or by means of ; egy 8d pir ‘AOnrys 
' -(Il.-x. 497) is not confined to Homer, being c common 
in the Attic orators. 


8 Q7. xard. 
With Genitive: _ 
(1) Down from, nat’ Ovrvprrov. 
(2) Down upon, in, over, kata yOovos, down on or 


down into; dapos Kak Kxeharis elpvoce (Od. 
viii. 85), he pulled his cloak over his head, 
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§ 98. emi. 


With Dative, with verbs of motion (see 7apd) fre- 
quently ; ¢.¢., lsrmous tOuvesy éri Tpwoiv, Il. viii. 109. 
er’ por, Jor the day, i.e., in one aay. 
émt otixas (to move) in rows ; ért ordOpnv ibivew, either to 


straighten along (by) the line,. or over aaa to 
he Sa the line. - 


§ 99. perd. 
(1) With Dative: 


a. Between; eg. peta yepoiv éyew, to hold in the 
hands ; peta ppéow, in the heart or mind (lit. 
between the mariff - membranes, inter - praccor- 
. aiorum membranas, Ebeling) ; psdoryta per’ 


duoréporcs Bddopey (Il. iv. 16), friendship 
between both. 


6. Among, pera pynoripow, among the suitors ; | peTa 
‘Kai Tobe Toto. yevérOw (Od. v. 224), let this, too, 
be reckoned among those (other) former things. 


(2) With the Genitive (five times) among : twice in the 
Odyssey x. 320, xvi. 140, the other three times in what 
are considered later books of the Iliad (xiii. 700, xxi. 458, 
xxiv. 400; see Monro, ZH. G., § 196). 


(3) With Accusative (among, after), opaipay éppufe 
per dpitrorov (Od. vi. 115), she threw the ball at (to) a 
handmaid; pera Saitas (Od. xxii. 352), after banquets 
(posstbly at banquets ; see Merry, ad /oc.). 
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§ 100. wapd, wapai, mdép. 
(1) With Dative (chiefly Locative), destde, near, trapa 
Tatpl, Tapa vyi, dxerdpt, Boye, etc. 
Oés. that in Attic mapa is used almost exclusively with 
Lersons. 
wapd with Dative, also with verbs of motion (see éri), rap 
moot(v) wecety. 
(2) With Genitive, only in a local sense, szdeways 
(aszde), from and with things as well as persons. 
Cf. mapa pnpor, aside from the thigh, wap’ éraipov, wapat 
Auds. 


§ IOI. trepi. 


(1) With Dative (mostly Locative), round on, about, a 
common meaning. Also, figuratively, about; eg., mept 
olot payetopevos KTedtecow (Od. xvii. 471), fighting for 
his own possessions. | 


(2) With Genitive : 
a. Seldom in a local sense, round (twice in Od. v. 
68, 130. | 
6. In a figurative sense, beyond, surpassing ; tept 
mavtwy tiewv, to honour above (beyond) all; a 


common meaning in Homer, surviving in such 
Attic phrases as arepl arodAod troveto au. 


c. Concerning, a common meaning. 
N.B.—It is often exceedingly difficult to say whether wepf_ 


should be taken as an Adverb (exceedingly) or asa - 
Preposition with a case, 
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§ 102. «pds, mpori, zrori. 
Commonly used with all three cases in a local sense: 


(1) With Dative: resting near, at, beside. 


(2) With Genitive: 2% the direction of ; eg., Wpos 
anos, towards the sea ; mpos vnoy, ixeto né pas 
nowy % éotrepiwy avOpwmwv (Od. viii. 29), zs 
come etther from the men of the east, or of the 
west (come from that direction or quarter). 


(3) With Accusative: towards, or against, or to; 
tévat mrpos nw (towards the east) payerBar pos 
Tpaas, to fight against the Trojans ; mpos &XX7- 
Nous ayopevoy, were speaking to (with) one 
another. 


N.B.—zxpos with Dative, im addttion to, anly in Od. x. 68. 


§ 103. mpé. 
Generally in a local sense, forward, in front, in advance 
of ; seldom in a temporal sense, before. 


Obs. "ThrdOt wzpo, obpavd6t wpo, before, facing Ilios, heaven ; 
7joO. po, early in the morning ; wpo 6600, forwards 
on the way. 


§ 104. ovv, Gpa, spod. 


ovy with the Dative is commonly used in Homer, like 
pera with the Genitive in Attic, 2.¢., attended by, tn com- 
pany with, helped by; eg.’ AtroAXNwv "Apréwds Evv (Od. 
xv. 410). The use of avy is chiefly confined to poetry. 
Attic prose writers (with the exception of Xenophon) 
use peta with the Gen. ovv with the Dat., however 
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survives in certain expressions in Attic, ¢g., odv bed 
eitreiv, and it is frequently met with in Inscriptions in 
enumerations. For pera with Gen, in ‘Homer, see 


Monro, 196. 


Obs. In the sense of ‘simultancously with (of time), 
Homer uses dya,-not ov: tots dua, also dua mvougoe 
(Il. xvi. 149), szwift as the winds; Gp jediw dvovr, 
with the rising sun: Again, épod, together with (in 
company of); spod vepéecow, amid clouds ; por dpoi, 
ee swith me. 


§ 105. IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS. 


The following “improper” prepositions, z.e., Adverbs 
which are joined to cases, chiefly the Genitive, are the 
most characteristically Epic. 


.(1) With the Genitive : 


dvevOe(v), without, apart. Evoobe(v), &vdov, within. 
dvra, avriov, in presence, before. ibus, straight at. 

dvruxpv, opposite, right against. pecoryes, betwixt. 

eyyvh, near. peoga, until, 

éxarepOe, on either side. voogt, aloof, apart, except. 
exymt, by atd of. wépyv, beyond, over against. 
exrot, outside, far from. thre, rnAGH, far From. 


exrobe(v), éxroaOe(v), separate from. traOa, sideways from, under. 
(2) With the Dative: 


dpa, at same time with. spor, together with. 
plySa, together with. pias, together with, equally as (“Awao 
mvAnot, Il. ix. 312). 
N.B.—dpdis (see audi), elow (see eis), and ws, fo, with 
Accus. (Od. xvii. 218), are also improper preposi- 
tions. ; 
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§ 106. DOUBLE PREPOSITIONS. 


In Homer we find combinations of two, sometimes 
of three, Prepositions. Those which combine are— 
dpi, epi: é& with wapd, iro, did: and apo with azo, 
did, tepi: eg.— 

dpi wept (sometimes incorrectly written dydcrepc), Il. it. 
305, round about; repi t api, Il. xvil. 760. 

ef, Od. xxii. 433 (and elsewhere), dvéx peydporo, through 
and out of the hall, also throughout. 

Similarly wapé€ and iveé. 

These are sometimes prepositional, sometimes adverbial. 
érompo, far away; Swamps, right through; mwepurpo, 
‘vound and before or in front of; ; are earor except 
Starpo in Il. v. 281. 

We have also in composition trexzpobéw, fo run on before ; 
and mporpoxvAwddpevos, onward (vr), onward roll- 


ing. 


CHAPTER 1X. 
PARTICLES. 


§ 107. dddd, adtdp, dtdp, al, adre. 


All these particles are adversateve, marking a contrast. 


(1) adAd is strongly adversative (but) ; hence is also 
used in energetic appeals, dX’ dye, dA’ Lopen, 
go to then, come go we. 


(2) avrdp (adr’ dp, Seiler) and drdp are weakly ad- 
versative, and often mere particles of connexion 
and transition. 


(3) av and adte (av Te) are also weakly adversative, 
but they cannot begin a sentence; ¢.g., viv av. 
They generally go with 8; ¢g., obtos & av. 
av means agazn, but in this sense (rursus) adris, 
not av, is used. : 


§ 108. dpa, Ap, sd. 


dp and pa (enclitic) are apocopated forms of dpa. 
(1) They connect, continue, or infer ; so, accordingly, 
then; eg., @5 dpa dwvyncas:”Exrtop, eyo Svorn- 
vos tf dpa yryvope?’ alan dporepor (II. xxii. 477), 
with one fate, then (tt seems), we both were born. 
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(2) With relatives and with causal conjunctions they 
explain a preceding statement (és pa, Il. vi. 
531; Ore pa, just because, Il. i. 56). So ovdver’ 
apa, érrei pa, elt dp-elre, stve-sive (seu): TOS T 
ap; tis Tt ap; (sometimes written tis Tap ;). 

@) The Attic dpa; is not Homeric: 4 fa; is used 
in the same sense. 


§ 109. ydp. 
(1) yap (yé and dpa) is explanatory as in all Greek. 


(2) yap (inceptive) is Homeric as well as Attic. The 
explanation precedes what it leads up to (like our old 
English “ for that”): Od. i. 337, Pipe, ToAAa yap addXa 
clas . . . Tav & ye dede, for that (as, since) thou 
_knowest (many songs)... sing just one of these. Hence 
the use of adnda yap, but the fact (truth) is, the subse- 
quent clause which contains the explained point not 
being expressed; Od. x. 201, GAN’ ov yap tis mpnktis 
éyiyveto K.7.r., but for that no avail came (of weeping) 

. (therefore I did something else). For anda yap, see 
Riddell, Digest, § 147. 

Combinations: yap joins in forming several phrases ex- 
pressive of abrupt surprise, or impulsive emotion; 
Tas yap; and how? tis (ri) yap; why who? ei yap, tf 
only (and so oh that /). 


§ 110. yé. 


yé (enclitic) is selective, that is, it picks out a word or 

phrase for special notice without heightening the degree 

(like aép). Z.g., Od. xxiv. 259, e¢ éreov y' TOannv thy & 

ixopeOa, 2f tt be really true that we are come to Ithace; 
I 
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Il. vii. 281, ro ye 89 wat dev arravres, this one thing we 

all know. But though the selective force of. yé is dis- 

cernible, yet we often have to leave it untranslated. in 

English ; eg., Od. viii. 488, 4 o€ ye Moto’ édidake . . . 

4 oé yf ‘AmodXav, whether it be Muse that taught thee 
. or Apollo, 


Combinations: (a) With other particles, etc. : dpa ye, éret 
ye, et ye (if only, st quidem ; in its Conditional sense, 
if that is to say), wpiv ye, etc. 

(8) With Pronouns, éyw, 6, 6s, otros, dé, so that they are 
sometimes written éywye, dye, etc. 


N.B.—és ye has not the Causal force which it bears in 
Attic. 


§ 11. 8é. 


5é has the same force in Homeric as in later Greek. 
Its function is to join a second clause (or subsequent 
clauses) to a first clause. This in itself implies a con- 
trast, and so 6é is adversative (but). The contrast, how- 
ever, is often so little marked, that &é is more usually 
merely connective or continuative (and). The use of &€ 
in Apodosis, resuming after a digression, is very common 
in Homer. 

5é, however, plays a far more important part in Homer 
than in Attic. As the chief instrument of Parataxis 
(see § 68), it constantly connects co-ordinate clauses, 
where in Attic some form of subordinate clause would 
be used, so that even if, from a desire to imitate Homeric 
simplicity, we translate 5é by azd, it constantly has the 
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force of for, whereas, so that, etc. This power of 8€ is 
not lost in Attic,-but does not exist to anything like the 
same extent. 


§ F12. 84. 


$—like the Latin zam, now, at last, by this time, really 
—marks the critical point or stage reached. Strictly it 
is temporal; eg. Il. x. 252, dotpa S€é 5 wpoBéBnxe, 
the stars have now moved onward. Hence, metaphori- 
cally, its expleteve, emphasising, or determinative force ; 
olxtiatov 57, most lamentable of all; xaptiorol 84, far 
(guzte) the strongest (vel fortissimt) ; todrdot 8, full 
many; pn 8n, do not I pray thee (i.e., go so far). It is 
common in interrogative phrases, as was 87 ; Tis (tt) 8; 
tis yap 8; and in such combinations as e 8%, at yap 81, 
Ste 5n (rote 8), évrel dy (hence the later ézresdy), etc. 

76n is for } (affirmative) and 8n. 

57 often suffers Synizesis with ad, avre, otras, etc. It 
is, then, sometimes wrongly written as if suffering Elision, 
5’ av instead of 57 ad. For 67 in ef & dre, see § 133. 

dita, 670ev, are not Homeric. 8% wou occur in Homer, 
yet not exactly in the sense of the Attic dy7rov. 


§ 113. ef 8 dye. 


_ et 8. dye.(et & dyere, Il, xxii. 381; ef &é, Il. ix. 46, 
262) is followed by an Imperative or a Subjunctive. The 
hypothesis which best explains this phrase is that e is 
interjectional, 5’ the temporal .69, zow, with dye, so that 
it would. be in Latin eza zam age, ah! now come ! 
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The phrase is generally explained as elliptical, e 
Bovarcu, et €Oéreus . . . dye, but the fact that ef 8 é@éres 
(¢.g., Od. xvi. 82) occurs in its natural sense, as a 
second alternative, where 8’ is 5é, throws no light on the 
hortatory e¢ Sédye. This explanation again assumes 
that e¢, in the first instance, means 7f, whereas the hypo- 
thesis that the conditional e was originally interjec- 
tional, and the sentence in which it occurs (the Protasis) 
was originally independent is at least tenable (see § 76, 
III., and Monro’s #. G., 321 ; also 318, 320). 


§ 114. eumns. | 


Eurrns in Homer has the same meaning as 8ys in 
later Greek, nevertheless ; eg., Il. xix. 308, Od. iii. 209. 

pws, in the sense of nevertheless, occurs only in Il, xii. 
393, and Od. xi. 565 (in latter place changed to ods). 


§ 115. i. 
fis affirmative, making a strong assertion: 


(1) Thi. 77, Kat pot Guooooy 7 pev por apnkew, swear 
that thou wilt in very deed help me. 


(2) As with all particles of strong assertion, the 
-effect may be.concessive (see § 68). II. xxii. 
280, juBpores, ov dpa mw tu neidns . . . 7 ToL 
dns rye, thou hast missed me, not yet tt seems 
hast thou known ... in very truth (i.e., though, 
‘and yet) thou didst think, etc. (see § 126, Toi). 
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(3) It is zxterrogative, or, more correctly, speaking, 
it emphasises an interrogation. II. i. 202, timate 
eiAnrovOas ; 4 va t8n; why art thou come ? ts 
it that thou may’st see? Il. v. 349, 9 ov*~ Ars ; 
7s it not enough? And so often } py; surely 
not? can it be that? expressing incredulity 
(2.g., Od. vi. 200). 

Oés. It is doubtful whether 7 (read variously 4 or 7) can 
be used in dependent questions. In the passages 
where it generally is printed (Il. viii. 111, Od. xiii. 
415, xvi. 138, xiv. 325), ef probably should be sub- 
stituted (see Monro, 7. G., 338). 


> 


Combinations: the chief combinations with 7 are 7 pyv 
(pdv, pev) 5.4 rou (or » Tox), 7 Sy (2... 75) 3 7 pa, 7 vv, 
7 pa vv, 7 dpa &), 7 w ro. For 7 re, see re, § 125. 


# also combines with ri and érei. It seems best to write 
tin rather than ri 4; but évei 7% rather than ézeey. 


§ 116. 4€ or 4H. 


—é (4) is either 
(1) Desjunctive, or, singly or correlatively, thus: 
(a) 48 (i), or. 
(B) né (n)—ne (4), etther—or (aut—aut, Il. iii. 239 ; 
sive—sive (seu), Od. viii. 488). 
(2) Comparative, than, after ddXos, Erepos, BovrNoma, 
hOdvo. 


Combinations : 7 re, 7€ wep. 
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(3) Interrogative, in a second question (Latin an). 
But observe that when thus used it should be 
written He (7). We find— . 

(a) 7é€—fe; Il. xiii. 251, 2. Hée—y; Od. i 174. 
(8). he; Od. i. 226. — 


Note: (1) 4 re—y te disjunctive, etther—or, read in 
some places; ¢.g., Il. xiii. 327 is dubious. Monro, 
Hf, G., 340 n. | 
(2) ei—ye (7) in a double question, read in several 
_ places; eg., Il. ii. 367, Od. xxiv. 217 (af), is dubious 
. for @ re—et te. Monro, #. G., 341 n. 


§ 117. apév—ade (and i8é). 


nyev—noé are copulative, both—and. 
7oé alone, also (dé, by themselves, mean and. 


§ 118. Op. 
Onv (enclitic) emphasises an assertion; e.g., Il. xi. 365, 
} Onv o éEaviw, yea verily I will destroy thee ; sometimes 
with sarcasm ; eg., Il. ii. 276, ob Onv wadw, not again I 
trow. | 
Onv has much the same sense as the non-Homeric 
Symou and d4bev (J suppose, with a sarcastic force). 


§ 119. kai. 


xai has the same double force as in later Greek: (1) 
copulative, and (2) expletive, even; eg., kat apeivov, event 
better ; Kai Any, kai para. But when expletive it is 
sometimes separated from the word which it emphasises, 
as wai lduev dtravres (Il. vii. 281), for cat drravres Wpyev. 
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§ 120. pdv, pry, pév. 


(1) Three particles of common origin and similar 
meaning. The Doric from pdy is almost confined to 
the Iliad (twice in the Odyssey). Mév is the commonest 
of the three. They make an emphatic and animated 
assertion—truly, surely, verily, indeed. ) 


> , 5» 9 a a 
y fav aut ayopy vikas. 


Il ii. 370. 


Ode yap eepéw, cai pyv teAeAcopevoy Eorat. 
Od. xvi. 440. 


Thus will I speak forth, and verily tt shall be accomplished. 


dvipos pev TOd€ ona Tara KatateOyna@tos. 
Il. vii. 89. 


See here ts the barrow of a man who died long ago. 


(2) Like all particles of emphatic assertion they may 
become concessive. Ina first clause —followed by a 
subsequent clause with 6é, avrdp, d\Ad—they have the 
force of the Latin guzdem (2oco uti tllo quidem licet, sed 
Cic. Off. i. 103), English zzdeced (1 indeed baptise you 
with water, du¢ He that cometh after me, etc.) ; in a 
second clause they have the force of samen, yet, notwith- 
standing, still. 
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ovde pev od0 of avapxot éxav, TdHedv ye = apyov. 


Il. ii, 703. 


And indeed (though) these too were not leaderless, yet 
They sorrowed for their lost leader (ov ot = ne illi quidem). 


ov did dacev > 7 wv Tpaés ye xéXovrau. 
Il. vii. 393. 


He saith he will not give: yet in good truth the Trojans bid him. 


pév in Homer has thus the same force as pny. It is 
often attached to a single word, and marks the resump- 
tion of a clause after a digression ; ¢,¢., Tov pwev EB pos 
dapa (Od. ii. 13), 2¢ was to his house, then, that she went. 

This use of pév = uyv survives to some extent in 
Attic; eg., Soph. Phil. i, Antig. ii. 65 (vesumpitive), 
Plato, Meno 82 B. (“EndAnv pév x. 7.2.). 

péev marking the first clause in contrast to a subse- 
quent clause or clauses with dé is common to Homer 
with the Greek of all periods. 

These three particles form many combinations with 
others : 


(a) dype pav, & 8 dye pav, dye pyv, come now (hortatory) ; 
7 pav, ah verily; od pav, nay verily (in a second 
clause) ; GAA’ ov pay, yet surely not; pn pav (yet may 
not); 4 pv, and yet surely; cai pay, and see (of a 
new person, thing, or point). 


(8) pe frequently combines with dpa, yap, 8), tot (pév Toe, 
hence Attic pévror), arap pév, but yet (Attic ddA pjyv), 
kat pev, and yet (Attic, cai pny). 
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§ 121. od and pi. 


(1) Little need be said of od and yy except that the 
primitive force of each—ov contradictory, and pn depre- 
catory—is very clearly seen in Homer. 


(2) ovis regularly used with relatives, II. ii. 302, ods 
py, being the only instance to the contrary. 


(3) ovdé (unde) are either (1) negatively connecting, 
and not, or (2) negatively emphatic, not even. 


(4) ovdeis is ovde els, mot even one, and occurs in this 
sense (that of the later ovde els), ro Sv prévos ovdevi etxwy 
(Il. xxii. 459). ovdets, however, is rarely used (od Tes 
supplying its place); it mostly occurs in the neuter 
accus. ovdév, which is often adverbial, zm nothzng, i.e., not 
at all, ovdepia fem. does not occur. 

pnoeis is post Homeric; py tes is used instead, But 
pndév occurs once (II. xviii. 500). 


NOTE on «i ov and ei uy. It is remarkable that except 
in one place (Od. ix. 410) ef od is used with the 
Indicative when the ei clause precedes the prin- 
cipal clause, while ei 7 is used when the ¢ clause 
follows (see Il. iv. 160, ix. 434-5, xv. 213-15). The 
ei clause more frequently precedes than not, especially 
in the Iliad, an order which so far confirms the view 
that it was itself an independent clause, perhaps of 
an interjectional character (et being on this hypo- 
thesis an affirmative interjection). When, on the 
other hand, the principal clause comes first, the mere 
fact of inversion throws an emphasis on the «i clause, 
which assumes a deprecatory or prohibitory character. 
See Monro, #7. G., § 359 ¢. 
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§ 122. vi. 


yv (enclitic), a weakened vvy like our non-temporal 
now, calls attention in an animated way to what is going 
on ; ¢.g., Il. i. 382, ot dé vu Xaot OvjoKoy, and lo ! they were 
dying ; sometimes with a touch of sarcasm, Od. vi. 277, 
mov 5é pu edpe ; .TOaLS VU ot éooeTar aiTH, where. did she 
jind him? look you she shall have him for her husband. 
Hence it is used in such combinations as tis vu; ti vu; 
ov vu; éret vu; 7) pd vu, etc. vv is confined to Epic; vdv 
is twice read (Il. x. 105, and xxiii. 485); but in each 
case it is a question whether viv temporal should not be. 
read with a slight change of the text. 


| § 123. ody. 


ovy is not z#ferentzal as in later Greek, but resumptive 
and connective, and is used in passing on to a new point, 
or dismissing a previous point, 2g., Il. ii. 350, dnul yap 
ovv, so I say, or [ say then; Il. ii. 3, Tpwes xrayyn toav 
. Opvides OS... ait’ érrel ov, like birds ... which 
when they (ovv here carries on the description begun). 
Often it refers to a small thing which will be conceded 
with regard to what has preceded (utzgue, certe, well, 
anyhow, at least, after all); Od. xi. 350, Eetvos tAnTe, 
para ep yativwv, Eumns odv, though longing sore, yet 
anyhow. This, the primary and original force of ov», is 
common also in later Greek, and in Homer is brought 
out by the selective yé in the combination y’ ody (Attic 
your). 
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Combinations :, otv never occurs alone. The Monowing 
combinations occur: é7rei ob, ds obv, yap otv, pev odv 
(accordingly, continuing and adding something new ; 
see Od. xxii. 448, xxiii. 142); ovr otv, no not ; BOG: 
ii." 200, ov Tiva ovr ov Deh aXe: 


§ 124. wép. 

mép (enclitic) is wept apocopated. As zrept (exceed- 
ingly) denotes a high degree, so vép heightens, giving 
intensity, emphasis, or precision ; e.g., Od. xix. 312, ws 
éscetai wep, exactly (just) as it shall be; Qd. i. 315, 
AtAaLouevov ep oboto, longing so to go on my way; Ii. 
X. 70, avtoi mep ttovewpeda, let us (and not others), etc. 
So 65 qep, the very one who; pivuvOa wep, a very little 
while; Ste wep, at the very moment, just when (cum 
maxime), pw rep, etc. 3 

The intensive force may carry a concessive force 
(quamvis); Il. xv. 164, eparepos mep éwv, however strong 
he be (quamvis fortis); Il. i. 241, dxvipevos wep, for all 
thy sorrow; Il. xx. 651, Ta Te aotuyéovot Oeoi rep, such 
things as the very gods abhor. 

For ei mrep, see Concessive sentences, § 87. 

Kai Tep are always separated except once (Od. Vil. 224, 
Kai Wep WoAAa Tabovta) ; e.g., Kal dyvupevoi Tep, II. ii, 
270. 

§ 125. ré. 
ré (enclitic) has two distinct uses— 
(1) It is copulative, joining either words or clauses, 
thus : 
(a) —reé. 
(B) ré—+eé. 
(y) té—xal. 
(8) ré—A8é or 25€ 
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ré—rteé have a parallelising force ; 2g., odbyov Te Ht- 
Nov Te, TaTHp avdpwv te Jewy te, TAT éovta TA 
T écoopeva, 1po T ébvra. 


(2) It is generalising, t.¢., it gives characteristics or 
attributes, especially with relative pronouns and 
adverbs (6s, aos, olos, @s, Ste, etc.). 


ce) “ , 
Zed warep Os te Oeois kai avOpuronow avacces. 


Od. xx. 112. 
father Zeus who rulest among gods and men. 


For ocos re, IL. iii, 123 ofa re, Od. tii. 73. 


Consequently ré is used in maxims (Il. i. 218), in 
similes (Il, xv. 271-5), and freguentatively (ws Ste te, II. 
ii, 147; @s et te, Od. ix. 314). Thus ré is the very 
opposite of «é(v) av, with which it is rarely found in 
combination (see § 69). tis is made more indefinite 
by the addition of té; eg., Il. iii. 12, roocov ris Te ere - 
Aevocet, So far a man seeth before him (in a simile). 

Té accompanies many particles and conjunctions—os 
Te, OTe TE, Kai TE, yap Te, but it does not form combina- 
tions with them ; it affects the whole sentence, and not 
the preceding particle. 

Some Epic combinations are rare, some dubious, in 
some again the force of ré is not discernible. These 
are— 


(1) 7’ dpa, 7 dp (written rap by the Greek gram- 
marians). 


(2) 4 te, indeed, surely. 
(3) 4 ve, than (eg., Il. iv. 277, v. ll. né re, or nUre). 
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(4) ov6€ re, dé te (II. ii. 179, xv. 709). See Monro, 
H. G., § 332 fin. 


The generalising force of ré survives in the Attic dare, 
olds Te (elvat), ef’ @ te, dre. See also for ds te, Aesch. 
Sept. C., Theb. 501 (Dind.), 4 re. 

The Latin gue is identical with ré; its generalising 
force being seen in atgue, namque, ttague, quisque (= Tis 
Te), ubique, uterque, quicunque. 


§ 126. roi. 


rot (enclitic), like the Latin certe, makes a limited 
assertion which is sure to be admitted; Il. xxi. 110, 
GXN ere row wat éuot Odavatos, but thou knowest surely 
that for me too death ts at hand. Toi thus easily acquires 
a concessive force. 

‘} rot or 7H Toe is affirmative and concesstve, marking a 
“calm assurance” (Autenrieth) ; II. vii. 451, rou & 4 rou 
Kre0s eorat, surely the fame thereof; Vi. xx, 280, } rot 
dns ye, yet sure thou thoughiest so. 

rovyap stands first in a sentence, much in the same 
sense as the Attic roivuv, connectively, so, accordingly, 
then. rovyapobv, rouydprot, are not Homeric; but as to 
the latter, see below. 

It is often difficult to say whether rot is the particle 
or the unemphatic pronoun of the 2nd pers.; eg., Il. x. 
A413, Towyap eyw Tor Tatra Karadéto, ze. either hes 
. . . Tot by tmesis, or rouydp, to thee. 

Several combinations are post- -Homeric: (a) 4 rot, 
disjunctive, etther—or; (B) Kaito, and yet; (¥y) rot, 
therefore ; (8) pévtot, ee ; though pév rot (Od. xxiii, 
266) occurs in much the same sense as pévrou, 
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TABLE OF CHARACTERISTIC EPIC INFLEXIONS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


(Epic and Homeric are here synonymous.) 


‘g 127. Observe two influences at work in producing 
the development of Epic into Attic. 

1. Analogy, z.¢., imitative formation. Instances are 
given in § 27; § 31, Obs. I, § 35, 1... 

2. ‘The tendency to attain uniformity by discarding 
variety. Hence in Epic the multiplicity of 
stems, suffixes, endings, and synonyms, many 
of which have disappeared in Attic. The same 
tendency is observable in Syntax, especially 
in the loss of «é(v). | 


METRE AND PROSODY. 


1. In Epic the continued existence is felt of certain 
sounds which were afterwards lost, especially of F. 

2. Elision of Diphthongs is permissible in certain.- 
cases. P. 17. 

' 3, Hiatus is common. P. 18. 

4. Any two ‘consonants, as a rule, lengthen a Bree 
ceding short vowel. P. 19. 

5. Short vowels are often lengthened for various 
reasons. P., 20. 

'6. Some vowels which are short in Attic are either: 
long or variable in Epic, P. 23. 
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INFLEXION. 


1. For case-endings peculiar to Epic, see §§ 17-19. 
2. For Pronouns, see §§ 21-24. 
3. The person-endings of Verbs, see §§ 45, 46. 


TENSES. 


1. Presents formed with the suffixes -va aad -vi are 
mostly peculiar to Epic, forms in -evyupe and - ~AVVU[L. 
being post-Homeric. § 31, 3rd class. 

2. The Augment is as often as not omitted. § 27. 

3. Reduplication is sometimes peculiar. § 28. In 
forming a collateral verb its effect is sometimes to in- 
tensify ; ¢g., rapdhaive, Topdipe, pappaipw. 

_4. Assimilation of Verbs in -aw is peu to re 
§ 29. . 
5. “Strong Aorists,” ze., - Root-Aorists and Thematic 
Aorists, are commoner in Epic than in Attic, in the 
proportion of nearly 3:1. In Attic they mostly occur 
in the poets. No new “strong” Aorists were formed 
after the Epic period. The Root-Aorist in Attic is con- 
fined to “ Verbs in -yw”. | 

The varieties of the Aorist (§ 32 and § 33) have 
mostly disappeared ; ¢.¢., while the reduplicated Aorist 
is common in Homer, it survives in Attic only in #rya- 
yov and elzrov (for éecmrov). | 

. Accordingly in Attic we have practically two Aorists : 

(1) The Thematic Aorist (the 2nd Aorist or strong 
Aorist of Attic grammars and lexicons) ; and 
(2) The Sigmatic Aorist (the Ist or weak Aorist). 

6. In the Perfect, stem-variation is the Epic rule (§ 34, 

2). It survives in Attic as a rare exception; ¢g., olda, 
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topev (for earlier iduev), Eotnea, Extdpev, the last form 
being incorrectly described i in lexicons and grammars as 
“ syncopated ”. 

The Perfect in -ca, which is only a variety in Pele 
has become the regular Perfect in Attic. § 35, 2 

Aspirated Perfects are practically unknown to Epic. 
§ 35, 2 

7. The Contracted Future is rare in Epic. § 37, 2, 
and § 38. 

8. The Future Passive in -noowas is very rare in Epic, 
that in -Oncouae is unknown. § 38, 5, a 

9. Frequentative Tenses are very common. 


Moons. 

1. The Epic Subjunctive has in certain cases a short 
vowel (e or o) as its characteristic, according to tule. 
§ 40. 
-2, The Infinitive has a variety of endings. § 43. 


VOICE. 


_ The Middle is rather commoner in Epic than in Attic ; 
e.g., op@pat, déa0at, akovopat. 


SYNTAX. 
PRONOUNS. 


I. 0, 9, TO, in Epic is chiefly a Substantive Pronoun. 
It is also a limited Relative. Its later use as the Definite 
Article has been developed from its Attributive use. 
§ 48. — 

2. Epic has two Definite Relatives (0 and 6s), and 
two pairs of Indefinite Relatives (0 tis, 0 re, and d¢ Tus, 
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és re). Attic has only the Definite 6; and the Indefinite 
Batis. § 59. 

3. ovdeis and pmdeis are not Homeric, od tis and py 
tis being used instead. But see § 121, 4. 


CASES. 


1. The Adverbial Accusative is more extensively used 
in Epic than in Attic. § 60. 

2. Certain uses of the Local Genitive are peculiar to 
Epic. § 61. 

3. Certain uses of the Dative, especially with Verbs 
of Motion (see also Prepositions with the Dative), 3 are 
peculiar to Epic. § 62. 


INFINITIVE, § 66. 


The Infinitive is hardly a Verbal Noun in Epic, and 
so is rarely, if ever, used with the Definite Article. 


PARTICIPLE. 


1. The attributive use is common in Epic (§ 67). 
Several words Participial in form are mere Adjectives 
in meaning ; ¢,g., ovAdpmeEVos, accursed, ixpevos, fatr (fol- 
lowing). 

2. The Participle is not used with dy or xé(v). §§ 67, 
71. 

MooDs AND THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


Parataxis is very common, as in all early literatures. 
§ 68. | 
xé(v), which is much commoner than dy in Homer, 
has wholly disappeared in Attic. 

For the Epic uses of ~ and av see §§ seri 
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MOobps. 


1. The Independent Subjunctive and Optative are 
used much more freely in Epic than in Attic. Thus the 
Independent Subjunctive expresses the speaker's de- 
termination, and also makes a confident future statement 
both in affirmative and negative sentences, while in 
Attic its use is confined to Exhortations, Deliberations, 
and Prohibitions, all of which are also Epic usages. 
§°72. 

The Independent Optative, again, even without «é(v) 
or ay expresses remote possibility. 

2. In Subordinate Sentences the Subjunctive is used 
in Relative and Adverbial Sentences with. or without 
Ké(v) and dy, not indiscriminately, but in accordance 
with a very distinct principle (§ 69). 

Similarly the Optative is used with or without «é(v) 
or av. § 76, III. a., and § 77, 2. 

On the other hand, in Attic only one use of each 
Mood has survived, that of the Subjunctive with dy (the 
exceptions being rare and mostly poetical), and that of 
the Optative without a». 

The Optative in Homer also expresses an unfulfilled 
Condition, and a hopeless Wish. § 76, III., and § 92. 
In Attic these uses have passed on to the Indicative, 
which has, as a rule, gained at the expense of the two 
other Moods. 


SEQUENCE. 


What has been called the ‘‘ Graphic Construction,” 
t.¢, the Substitution of the Primary for the Historic 
Sequence after a Past Tense in the Principal Sentence, 
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is, according to the late Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonic 
Idioms in his edition of the Apology, § 91), confined to 
cases ‘“‘ where the event contemplated as future in the 
Dependent Clause is still future at the moment of its 
being alluded to by the speaker,” eg., Od. iii. 15, 
Tovvexa yap Kat wovTov érémdws, Sppa mvOna. Mr, 
Riddell shews that Plato (contrary to the general 
practice of Attic writers) follows the Homeric principle. 


INDICATIVE. 


The Future Indicative is used with «é(v) and dp. 


§ 76, I. 
SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES, § 75. 


1. The Indirect Statement with drs or ws and Indica- 
tive is very rare in Epic after Verbs of sayzng, with the 
Optative it is unknown. 

2. The Indirect Question with the Optative occurs 
only twice in Homer (in the Odyssey). 


CONDITIONAL, § 76. 


I. al is used like ed. 

2. édv is not Homeric. 

3. The Indicative Future is used with «é(v), and 
rarely with av. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative with xé(v) or dv refers to 
past time only. 

5. e¢ alone without «é(v) or dy is freely used with the 
Subjunctive. 

6. et with xé(v) and once with dy is used in Protasis 
with the Optative. 
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7. The Optative with dy is used in Unfulfilled Con- 
ditions (see Wishes). 

8. e with the Optative is not used frequentatively. 

9. For et od and et yn see § 121, note. 


TEMPORAL, § 77. 
’ 1. The Subjunctive is used without and with «é(v) 
or av. 

2. The Optative may be used with «é(v) or dv. See 
érret, ws, Opa. 

3. The Future Indicative is used with xév). See 
eis 5 xé(v), Ste, dpa. 

4. Certain Conjunctions are exclusively or chiefly 
Epic. Conversely, certain Attic Conjunctions are un- 
known to Epic. § 77, 4. 

5. The regular Epic construction of mpiv is with 
the Infinitive after negative or affirmative sentences. 


CONCESSIVE, § 87. 
ei-rep, Hv-Trep are Concessive. 


FINAL, § 88. 

1. The Relative (Definite and Indefinite) with the 
Subjunctive (as in Latin) with or without «é(v) and ay 
is used in Final Sentences, whereas in Attic the In- 
definite doris with the Future Indicative is used. 

2. Unfulfilled Purposes expressed by Past Tenses of 
the Indicative are not found in Homer. But there are 
analogous constructions. See § 88, 4, Ods. 2. 


MODAL, § 89. 
The common Attic construction of écws with the 


Future Indicative is rare in Epic, the Subjunctive being 
more commonly used. 
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CONSECUTIVE, § 90. 


I. @s-re with the Infinite is found only once in 
Homer. 

2. w&s-Te with the Indicative occurs nowhere in Homer. 

3. olos, dcos with the Infinitive, are very rare and are 
found only in the Odyssey. 

4. éf’ d, eb 6 te Restrictive are not found in Homer. 


CAUSAL, § QI. 


I, ws is not Causal in Homer. 

2. Neither dior, nor & re with the Participle are found 
in Homer. 

3. 5s (65 Tus) ye Causal is not Epic. 


WISHES, § 92. 


The Optative expresses hopeless Wishes. See Condi- 
tional, 7. 


PREPOSITIONS, § 93. 


I. Prepositions are freely used as Adverbs. § 93, I 
2 and 3. 

2. They are also freely used in Tmesis. 

3. In Epic the primary and literal sense of the Pre- 
position is predominant, in Attic the secondary and 
figurative sense. § 93, III., 8, and IIL, 3. 

4. Many Prepositions take a Dative (Locative) which 
have ceased to do so in Attic. See avd, audi, pera. 

5. Prepositions with the Dative are used with 
Verbs of Motion. See ézi, wapd. So also sometimes 
in Attic Poetry, ¢g., Soph. Ai. 18, 51. 

6. Certain “Improper” and certain Double Preposi- 
tions are exclusively or mainly Epic. See §§ 105, 106. 


°? 
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PARTICLES. 


1. Particles and Conjunctions, which in Epic have 
a separate existence, have coalesced into one word in 
Attic; eg., y' obv into your, ds Te into date, dre av into 
Stay, et av into édv, Kai wep into Kaizep. 

2. Several are exclusively or mainly Epic; eg., jueév, 
noé, Onv. Té has a distinctive Epic usage. 

3. Conversely, several Attic Particles are unknown to 
Epic; eg., dpa (Epic equivalent 4 pa); Sita, d40ev, 
dnmrov (Epic Ov), §uws (Epic Eumns), etc. | 


§ 128. DIFFERENCES OF LANGUAGE 
BETWEEN THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY. 


The careful observation of scholars has detected 
several points of difference between the two poems. 
Some of these differences may seem trivial, especially 
when taken singly; but, taken collectively, they are 
significant, and all the more significant because un- 
designed. These differences exist mainly in Metre 
and Syntax. When compared with Hesiod and the 
_ Homeric Hymns, the Odyssey shows a tendency to 

“ lateness ”. 

It should be noticed that in several points Books IX., 
X., XXITI., XXIV. of the Iliad agree with the Odyssey. 
Mr. Monro’s notes on these books in his edition of the 
Iliad should be consulted. 

I. In Metre and Prosody (1) Bucolic Diaeresis is 
commoner in the Odyssey, and in Il. XXIII., XXIV., 
see p. 18; (2) neglect of Position is also commoner in 
the Odyssey, and in Il. XXIII, XXIV., p. 20. 
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2. The“ contrasting ” use of 6, 9, ro with Adversative 
Particles (5é, wév) is commoner in the Iliad ; while its 
use approximating to a Definite Article is commoner in 
the Odyssey (¢.g., 0 Eetvos, rd Tro£ov), and in the “ late” 
books of the Iliad, p. 62. 

3. The Reflexive sense of & is commoner in the 
Iliad. 

4. ovdev in the Iliad is only used as an Adverb, mean- 
ing not at all, In the Odyssey it is also an Adjective. 

5. dre as Conjunction (that) after Verbs is commoner 
in the Iliad, its place in the Odyssey being sometimes 
taken by os, otvexa. In the Odyssey odvexa is several 
times used after Verbs of sayzng, p. 66. 

6. Relative Final Sentences are commoner in the 
Odyssey, p. 98. 

7. eb was (el trodevr, etc.), 2f perchance, in the hope that, 
after Verbs of sayzmg and perception, is found almost 
exclusively in the Odyssey. 

8. es in Wishes is not used by itself in the Odyssey, 
but e¢ yap, evOe, p. IOI. 

9g. With regard to Prepositions several points of 
difference have been noticed: 

adi (Dat.), and zrepi (Gen.), after Verbs of saying. 
and thenking, only in the Odyssey. 

did, lasting through (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
Il, X., XXIV. 

évt, among, in semi-figurative or wholly figurative 
sense (év byiv, év aion), only in the Odyssey and 
Il. 1X., X., XXIIL, XXIV. 

é&, in consequence of, only in the Odyssey and II. IX. 

émi, of extent over (Acc.), only in the Odyssey and 
Il. 1X., X., XXIV. 
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pera with Gen., only in the Odyssey and I]. XIII, 
XXI., XXIV. 

mpott (Dat.), destdes, tn addition to, only in Odyssey, 
X. 68. 


NOTE ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE. 


Since the foregoing pages were in print, Professor Goodwin has pub- 
lished a much enlarged edition of his Moods and Tenses. In an Appendix, 
‘¢On the Relation of the Optative to the Subjunctive and other Moods,” 
he traverses the hypothesis of Delbriick (a hypothesis recently somewhat 
modified so far as the Optative is concerned), that the original meaning 
of the Subjunctive is will, and that of the Optative wisk. While refer- 
ring the reader to the Appendix in question for Professor Goodwin’s argu- 
ments, it will be enough to sum up as briefly as possible the conclusions 
at which he arrives. They are as follows. Futurity is the essential 
meaning of both Moods, though with a difference. The Subjunctive in 
the earliest times had two distinct usages: (1) 2A@w, I shall go, with nega- 
tive od, and (2) ZA@w, let me go, with negative uh. The idea of futurity 
is common to both usages, that of will being connoted by (2) only. The 
second usage is more likely to have been developed from the first than 
vice versd, The Optative was a weaker Subjunctive, or a weaker Future 
with two similar usages: (1) 2@oiu, I may or might go (potential) with 
negative od, and (2) f@ous, let me go (wish) with negative uh. The 
primitive meaning (weakly potential) of the Optative is seen in such a 
passage as Il. iv, 18, 19. Ei yévo:rro has been regarded as a wish subse- 
quently developed into a condition, but it is more likely that it was origi- 
nally conditional, since of ‘the 78 plain cases of ei with the Optative in 
conditions in Homer, we find only 27 expressing wishes”, With regard 
to the original and essential force of xé(v) and &y, Professor Goodwin has 
no distinct theory. 

The bearing of these views on Professor Goodwin’s treatment of con- 
structions throughout is naturally far reaching. His remarks are sure to 
command respectful attention. Delbriick himself, since the publication 
of his Syntaktische Forschungen, has assigned different origins to the 
potential and wishing functions of the Optative. All Homeric students 
are awaiting with interest the appearance of the new edition of Mr. 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, 
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Cyclops. Ion. Electra. Alcestis. 
Bacche. Hecuba. Medea. 


The 


Easy SELECTIONS FROM Prato. By 
A. Sidgwick. 3s. 6d. 

On ee tid 

Cicero. De Amicitia. By A. Sidgwick. 
2s. 
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Exercises 1n LATIN ELeGiac VERSE. 
By C. G. Gepp. 3s. 6d. 
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A First History oF ENGLAND. By 
Louise Creighton. 2s. 6d. 


A Suort History oF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By C. Ransome. 3s. 6d. 


oT 


a ae 


Latin Texts. 


Vercit. Aeneid. Books I., II., III., 
., Ve, VIL, VILL, IX., each. 
Books VI., X., KI., XII., 3¢. each. 
Vercit. Georgics. Books 1.—IV., 2d. 


each. 
Vercit. Bucolics. 2d. 
The above in one volume. 2s. 6d. 


Cassar. De Bello Gallico. Books. I., 
V., VIL, VIIL., 3¢. each. Books II., 
III., IV., VI., 2d. each. 
The above in one volume. 1s. 6d. 
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Annotated Latin Texts. 


Cazsar. Books I.—VL., 1s. each. 


PIL II™ 


Greek Texts. 


6d. each. 


Annotated Greek Texts. 


Xenopuon. Anabasis. Books 1.—VI1I., 
1s. each. . 


Select Plays of Shakspere. 
Rugby Edition. 


As You Lixg It, 2s. MacseTn, 2s. 
HamLtet, 2s. 6d. Kinc LEar, 2s. 6d. 


THE FirtH, 2s. <A 
NIGHT’S Dream, 2s. KinG JOHN, 
2s. CORIOLANUS, 2s.6d. THe TEm- 
PEST, 25. 


A History of England. 


By J. F. Bright. 
Peri I.—MEpievaL MONARCHY: 
A.D. 449—1485. 


4S. e 
Period [I.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: 
A.D. sft Bee 5S. 
Period I1].—ConstituTionat Mon- 
ARCHY: A.D. 1689-1837. 75+.6d. 
Period IV.—GrowTH oF DEMOCRACY: 
A.D. 1837-1880. 65. 


SIMON DE MontTForT. 2s. 6d. 
Tue BLACK PRINCE. 28. 6d. 

Sir WALTER RALEGH. 35. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 35. 6d. 
DuxKe OF MARLBOROUGH. 3s. 6d. 
DuKE OF WELLINGTON. 35. 6d. 
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Xenopuon. Anabasis. Books I.—VII., 


ROMEO AND JULIET, 2s. KInG HENRY 
MIDSUMMER 


Historical Biographies. 


ENGLISH. SCHOOL CLASSICS 
EDITED BY FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 


CHIEF MASTER OF MODERN SUBJECTS IN MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


THOMSON'’S SEASONS: Winter. 
With an Introduction to the Series. By J. F. Bricut, D.D. 18 
COWPER’S TASK. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. 25.3 or in Three Parts, gd. each. 
COWPER’S SIMPLE POEMS. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. 1s. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
By J. Surtees Puitirorts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford School. as. €./.3 
or in Four Parts, od. each. 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE 
By R. W. Taytor, M.A., patead Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. 2s. 
or in Three Parts, 9d. each. 
SCOTT'S MARMION. 
By F. S. Arnotp, M.A., Assistant Master at Bedlord School. 2s. 6d. 
Canto I., 92. ; Cantos I}. IT]. IV., rs. ; Cantos V. VI. 
NOTES TO SCOTT’S WAVERLEY. 
By H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master of University College School, London, 
1S.5 WAVERLEY AND Noss, 2s 
BACON'S ESSAYS. Complete Edition. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. and C. H. Gisson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
TWENTY OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. 1s. 
SIMPLE POEMS. 
By W. E. Mutuins, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 8a. 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
By H. H. Turner, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. rs. 
WORDSWORTH 'S EXCURSION: The Wanderer. 
By H. H. Turner, B.A. 1s. 
MILTON’ S PARADISE LOST. 
By Francis Storr, B.A. Book I., 94. Book II., 9a. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, AND LYCIDAS. 
By Epwarp Srorr, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 1s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 
By Osmunp Airy, M.A., late Assistant Master at Wellington College. rs. 
BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. 
By W. P. Smitu, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. rs. 
GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By S Sankey, M.A., Head Master of Bury St. Edmund’s Grammar 
00 ° Is. 
EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By C. Sankey, M.A. 1s. 
POEMS SELECTED from the WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
By A. M. Bett, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. as. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: 
MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. B ia ales Storr, B.A. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSO FRANCIS STORR, i, A. od. 
HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, By H. F. Boyp. 1s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
By W. E. Mu tins, M.A. as. 6d. 
GRAY’S POEMS. SELECTION FROM LETTERS, wit F 
by JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. rs. : h LIFE 
ooooosscsoss PORE IESS ee - 


Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
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